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Pace-S 


UR SON PETER, a freshman in an eastern 
O college, is a cross-country runner. As a 
freshman he is not permitted officially to run 
with the varsity. But he accompanies the 
varsity and runs with them, even though his 
running doesn’t count. 

Recently when his team was competing with 
another college, the officials of the meet 
would not allow Peter to start with the other 
runners. “We're afraid you'll use him as a 
pace-setter,” they explained. 

He might, they thought, set a fast pace at 
the beginning of the four-mile course, goad- 
ing the rival team to keep up with him, then 
drop out half way through the race. By that 
time the rival team, tired from trying to stay 
with him, would fall behind. 

Certain factors in life are like pace-setters, 
leading us into a pace too fast at the outset. 

When the man who had dwelt in the caves 
of Gadara started on the course of a new life 
he found such a pace-setter in front of him. 

“T want to be one of your disciples,” he 
said to the One who had calmed the tempest 
within his soul. “I am ready to follow you and 
work for you and suffer with you.” 

That man might have fallen exhausted half- 
way through the race. He wasn’t equipped for 
such a ministry. Jesus curbed his over-eager- 
ness and sent him into a field he was able to 
serve—his own home. 


effers 


A young man once told me of a religious 
experience he had during his first year at 
college. “No sooner did the conviction of sin 
and the fact of salvation sweep over me than 
I went immediately into the street before the 
church and began to preach to any who would 
listen. One of my professors happened to be 
passing, and I am forever grateful that he 
came to me and said, ‘Young man, it is not 
all preaching. And if it were, you aren’t ready 
yet to preach.’ ” 

In the matter of faith, the danger of the 
pace-setter is ever-present. People talk about 
“faith that moves mountains.” That is the 
post-graduate variety of faith. Faith’s first- 
grader often tries it. And half way through 
the race he falls and cries, “Faith is no good. 
It won’t work.” 


My NEIGHBOR ONCE SPENT one whole spring 
day ridding his yard of mole-hills. Perhaps 
faith, for most of us, is meant to be used 
that way—moving mole-hills in our back-yards 
instead of mountains beyond the horizon. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
knew how to run. He says, “Let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” Let 
the better-trained, more seasoned run ahead 
of us as they will. But let us run in patience, 
not striving beyond our abilities, not trying 
to use more than we have. 


ho Kraus 


—GeorceE L. Kress 
The Presbyterian Church 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 
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Are Denominations Justified? 
Four outstanding churchmen 
give theircomments on the ques- 
tion raised by Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, on pages 18 and 19. They 
are: Aubrey M. Brown, editor of 
the Presbyterian (U.S.) Outlook; 
William Searlett, Episcopal 
Bishop of Missouri; Charles 
Clayton Morrison, former editor 
of The Christian Century; and 
William T. Hanzsche, pastor of 
the Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey. 


a ad 


Lois Coulbourn, who wrote “Stu- 
dent Statesmen” (page 14), is our own 











News of Youth editor. A graduate of 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, she also edits “Our Job in 
Westminster Fellowship” for the 
Board of Christian Education. 
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Mrs. Emily S. McCracken, who 
wrote “Molly’s Prayer” (page 17), is 
one of the winners in last summer’s 
contest on “How I Learned to Pray.” 
A member of the Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, she served last year as 
superintendent of the church school 
junior department. 
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This is the next to the last in- 
stallment of the Screwtape Let- 
ters (page 24). For those who 
have been following the adven- 
tures of the young demon as- 
signed to disrupt a Christian’s 
faith, the missing sequences may 
be read in the complete book by 
C. S. Lewis. 


a ad 


Meditations in this issue (page 4) 
are written by the Reverend L. Wil- 
son Kilgore of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hartford, Connecticut. 


January 21, 1950 
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THE COVER 
Typical of the international inter- 
change going on on many campuses, 


Dr. Frank D. Scott, college pastor at 
Beaver College in Pennsylvania, here 
chats with Noelle Mercier (center) 
from Puy-de-Dome, France, and 
Stella Shu Ming Tai, who hails from 
Shanghai, China. For story, see “Stu- 
dent Statesmen” (page 14). PHOTO BY 
Larry WILLIAMS. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Must Christians be Pacifists? Two 


veterans of World War II will debate 
this difficult problem of Christian 
ethics in the next issue. They are 
Mallory Graves of Williamsville, New 
York, a test engineer and former ar- 
tillery captain, and Frank Heinze, 
former paratrooper who is now a stu- 
dent at Western Theological Semi- 
nary. A summing-up article by Dr. 
Ganse Little will. complete the dis- 
cussion. 


a ad 


“The Untypical ‘Terrifics’ ” is 
the title of a story to appear in 
the next issue about the Trevi- 
thick family of Flint, Michigan 
—who are untypical because 
they give away 10 per cent of 
their modest income. The story 
by Associate Editor Henry Me- 
Corkle will tell how and why 
they do it. 
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The Sound of Gentle Stillness 


LIJAH WAS FLEEING before the wrath 
E of a wicked woman. Queen Jezebel 
had threatened his life. Now, Elijah 
showed wisdom in fleeing her wrath—as 
does any man who flees the wrath of a 
woman, whether she be wicked or not. In 
the wilderness where he went to hide, the 
prophet, Elijah, had an ‘unusual experi- 
ence of God's presence. Scripture describes 
it: “... anda great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks . but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
and after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire, a still small voice.” In the margin of 
the Revised Version, that last phrase is 
translated: “. .. the sound of gentle still- 
ness.” 

That is how quiet it was when Elijah 
heard God speak. That is the way it is; 
God is more easily heard in the silence. 
Do not misunderstand. God can be heard 
in the noise and confusion of life, and in 
the midst of the hum of industry and the 
competition of commerce. God is known 
in the struggle and battle of life. How- 
ever, he speaks to us in the silence as at 
no other time. That was when God spoke 
to Elijah—in “. the sound of gentle 
stillness.” 


Pranars THAT IS WHY some of us do not 
hear God speaking to us. There just isn’t 
any quiet time of life when God can have 
a chance at us. We are so busy that we 
never have time to give God a hearing. 
Thus we miss the richest and most re- 
warding of all experiences. We are ac- 
tivists. Americans have a reputation for 
accomplishment, but we do not have the 
reputation for being the kind of people 
who quietly wait for God to speak in 
“. . the sound of gentle stillness.” We 
provide for our physical and mental re- 
creation, but are we concerned about pro- 
viding time for the care of our soul and 
seeking communion with our God? Do you 
spend quiet hours alone with God? If not, 
then vou are missing the thrilling en- 
counter which you can have with God. For 
it is during these moments, as at no other 
time, that God can speak. Somewhere 
Pascal has commented on this tragic need 
in our lives. “All the evils of life have 
fallen upon us because men will not sit 
quietly in a room.” 


That is how important it is for us to 
sit quietly in a room. Some of our physi- 
cal ailments stem from this failure. Many 
of our psychological and mental difficulties 
arise from this inability to take time out to 
be alone with God. As important as these 
consequences are, it is even more tragic 
when we remember that in neglecting the 
devotional life, we are failing to have com- 
munion with God. For, in “. . . the sound 
of gentle stillness,” we can hear him speak 
—if our hearts are softened to his pres- 
ence and atuned to his voice. No wonder 
St. Paul instructed us “to study to be 
quiet.” If we fail, then we will never 
come to that moment of which Dr. Hugh 
Black wrote so movingly: “. . . a moment 
when the world is dissolved, when earth 
fades, and heaven has opened and reveals 
the eternal, a moment when in all the 
universe there seems nothing but God and 
the human soul.” 


) oo DAYS in which Paul was blind, 
God spoke to him in that silence. Recall 
all the moments our Lord spent alone with 
God, and then you know the secret of his 
life. “He went up into the mountains to 
pray; and when evening was come, he was 
there alone.” That habit was duplicated 
many times in our Lord’s life. That is 
how Jesus heard God speaking to him— 
“where Jesus knelt to share with thee, the 
silence of eternity.” It was so at Geth- 
semane. And we know the “directive” 
Jesus received then. There is a Cross on 
Calvary, and we sing: “In the Cross of 
Christ I glory. .. .” It isn’t always sweet- 
ness and light which we hear God promis- 
ing in our solitude, when we hear his 
voice. But we must listen if we are to be 
saved, if our lost world is to be given 
light and a new hope. 


Scripture References 


First Day—I Kings 19: 1-12 
Second Day—Lamentations 3: 26 
Third Day—Job 4: 12-16 
Fourth Day—Psalm 39 

Fifth Day—Jeremiah 8: 13-15 
Sixth Day—I Thesalonians 4: 11 
Seventh Day—-I Timothy 2 
Eighth Day—I Peter 3: 4 


Ninth Day—Matthew 4: 1-11 
Tenth Day—Luke 9: 18 
Eleventh Day—Acts 9: 10-18 


Twelfth Day—Revelation 8: 1 
Thirteenth Day—Matthew 14: 22-25 
Fourteenth Day—Matthew 26: 36-46 

—L. Witson KILcoRE 
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Campaign on the Campus 

« I am ever so grateful for Paul C. John- 
ston’s tremendous article, “Campaign On 
The Campus” (P. L. November 26). He 
certainly hit the nail right smack dab on 
the head. I would just like to add one 
thing, not covered in the Stanford situa- 
tion, which many of us have run into. It 
may seem strange, but with the beginning 
of religious life on many larger campuses 
there is a definite resurgence of religious 
life on smaller campuses. Church related 
colleges are again realizing that they are 
church related. 

During the gay twenties, the grim thir- 
ties, and the glorious forties this has not 
alwavs been true. But now as we come to 
the fearful fifties, church related colleges 
are waking up. Let’s have more sensible 
religious consciousness on our campuses 

—Rosert W. ODELL 
Dean of Chapel, 


Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 


James 


What About Wine? 
« ... Perhaps Dr. Chamberlain (Explain, 
Please, P.L., November 26) is right when 
he says General Assembly’s statement, 
‘unfermented fruit of the vine fulfills ev- 
ery condition in the celebration of the sac- 
rament,”’ was an innov#tion in the Presby- 
terian Church. But if so, it was a great 
innovation. Why should anyone regret 
progress? If Dr. Chamberlain is right that 
it was “bitterly opposed by many godly 
people,” it still remains that many godly 
people thanked God for the vision and 
wisdom of our Church 

* —Norman RIEDESEL 
Ohio 


Waynesburg, 


Minor Miracle 


« My husband and I were much interested 
in the article “Minor Miracle” (P.L., Dec. 
10). He has experienced hearing the diag- 
nosis of cataracts, and we realize the utter 
despair the Adamses must have felt. How- 
ever, we find God does give strength to see 
it through. My husband is a third-year 
Presbyterian student for the ministry at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. He 
had started his first year when in January 
1948 he began noticing particular difficulty 
with his right eye. A specialist stated both 
tyes had cataracts, but one was more 
advanced. .. . 

In June 1949 the right lens containing 
the cataract was removed successfully and 
after three months of convalescence he 
now has permanent glasses and can see 
perfectly. ... The doctor . . . commented 
before the operation that he didn’t worry 
about my husband’s reaction as he knew 
“Bill had faith in God. . . .” In Septem- 
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ber 1949 he resumed studies, taking less 
hours, but now in the second term of 
school he is taking a full course... . We 
are very thankful for the medical care 
available and . . . for the peace Chris- 
tianity can bring to persons in trouble. .. . 
—Mrs. WILLIAM MITCHELL 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Church Windows 

« In your issue of November 12, on page 
5, I read with much amazement Mr. 
Willet’s comment concerning church win- 
dows. The church I attend has clear glass 
windows. Each Sunday I mentally give 
thanks for these. The church is bright 
and wholesome looking. It is like a prayer 
to look out on trees and sky. There are 
no Venetian blinds—just light, attractive 
curtains, quietly drawn at need, which is 
not often. 

I have been in churches where the 
stained glass windows have made it im- 
possible for me to read any of the service 
—even when the lights are on. 

—Miss Aitce Hirsu 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Spirit of God at Work 

The editors wish to share with Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE readers the following letter 
to the churches of Enid, Oklahoma, Pres- 
bytery from the chairman of the presby- 
tery’s Committee on Displaced Persons: 


Brethren beloved, 

« No one can expect me to hide a thing 
like this under a bushel: Our men, twelve 
strong, met around a bowl of chili Mon- 
day night, organized a Men’s Council, and 
ended the proceedings with a decision to 
sponsor a displaced bricklayer-plasterer 
with not over four children and one wife! 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE, God bless it and long 
may it live with all our subscriptions, had 
just come that day, with its renewed 
challenge to obtain 1,200 fresh assurances 
by Christmas. 

May I ask you to take another and 
even more prayerful look at those articles 
on pp. 8ff in this P.L., Dec. to. What 
better Christmas gift for Christ than to 
take an action such as this, NOW. I con- 
sider it a miracle that our little church 
made the decision. We do not have any 
great resources that I know of, but we 
just up and did it, and I hope history will 
show it to be what I believe it was, the 
action of the Spirit of God working with 
the special chance it always has at this 
great season of the year, and especially 
whenever we come together “in one place” 
to think of his desires for us... 

—ANDREW B. SMITHER 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church, 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
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Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 
® Keeps food fresh 


@ Preserves medicine 
and vaccines 


® Has no motor to wear 


@ Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 
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DP Assurances Set 


Records in December 


The Presbyterian Church has more than 
passed the halfway mark in its drive for 
2,000 DP assurances, but the vital pledges 
of homes and jobs will have to continue 
pouring in if the Church wants to give its 
full share of help to European refugees. 

Last month at least three records were 
broken as the assurances rolled into the 
Church’s DP committee office in New 
York. In the week of December 1-7, 103 
assurances were received, the highest to 
date. In Christmas week, however, this 
record was shattered when the committee 
took in 121 assurances. The month’s total 
for December was 308, highest yet since 
the drive started last July. Assurances re- 
ceived through December 31 were 1,138. 
More than seventy-five came in over the 
New Year weekend, pushing the present 
total to more than 1,200. The First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, it is believed, has placed the largest 
number of DPs to date, twenty-seven. 
The men of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania, have under- 
taken the largest single project, sending 
n assurances for fifty DPs. 

At the end of the vear, the synods of 
New York and Pennsylvania led in num- 
ber of assurances, followed by Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Iowa (including Synod of 
the West), New Jersey, Texas, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma. 

New York was way ahead with a 
total of 210 sent in through December 31. 
Pennsylvania had sent 145; Ohio, 70; 
California, 66; Illinois, 64; Iowa, 51; New 
Jersey, 50; Texas and Minnesota, 43; and 
Oklahoma, 42. 

Other synods who have sent in more 
than ten assurances are: Indiana. 40; 
West Virginia, 38; Washington and Mis- 
souri, 33; Kansas, 28; Mid-South and 
Oregon, 25; Michigan, 20; Colorado and 
Baltimore, 18; Nebraska, 13; New Eng- 
land and Wisconsin, 12. 

Synods sending in ten or less were Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

In addition there was good news for 
churches who have waited a long time for 
their families—more and more Presby- 
terian DPs were coming to the U. S. 
every week. Late last month the first fam- 
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ily to be selected by the Church’s DP 
committee (previously the work was done 
by Church World Service) arrived in the 
U. S. The group, three Latvian Protes- 
tants, is now working and living at the 
Presbyterian Children’s Home in Amarillo, 
Texas (P. L., Oct. 15, ’49). 


Dr. Mackay Reports 
On Trip to East Asia 


“The policy of American churches in 
urging missionaries to stay at their posts 
in China is already proving its wisdom,” 
President John A. Mackay of Princeton 
Theological Seminary reported late last 
month to members of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, of which he 
is president. Dr. Mackay had just re- 
turned from attending the meeting of the 
Far East conference in Bangkok, spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. 
(P.L., Jan. 7). His trip also included a 
survey of Presbyterian work in the Orient. 

The soundness of Presbyterian Church’s 
Chinese policy, Dr. Mackay found, had 
won approval in other countries where 
Communism was a threat, as well as 
among the Chinese. “How could a Com- 
munist who is by nature internationally 
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minded, respect a missionary who runs 
away from his Chinese brother in a 
crisis?” he asked. 

“But Communism in Asia will in the 
end be wrecked on the solid rock of hu- 
man nature,” Dr. Mackay emphasized, 
“for neither Marx nor Stalin can remake 
man, who has been created in the image 
of God, into the image conjured up by 
their imaginations—that of a wholly ma- 
terialistic creature without a spiritual di- 
mension in his life.” 

“In East Asia as a whole,” Dr. 
Mackay observed, “there are three deci- 
sive realities which are determining, and 
will determine more and more as time 
goes on, the future course of history. 

“The first of these realities is the abys- 
mal void—the colossal emptiness—the im- 
mense vacuum at the heart of East Asia. 
This vacuum affects every sphere of life, 
and is typical, on a regional scale, of the 
kind of vacuum that is at the heart of our 
whole world situation. 

“One sees it in its most patent and 
catastrophic form in Japan, where caverns 
of deep and eerie gloom have replaced the 
erstwhile dream of destiny. Yet here one 
also sees taking shape . . . in this dread 
womb of nothingness, something that is 
perhaps truly new in history. The tradi- 
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Dr. John Mackay, Presbyterian Church leader, peers through pillbox opening 
at Communist outposts above the 38th parallel in North Korea. Commander of 
pillbox, member of South Korean army, (right) warned Dr. Mackay not to stick 
his head out too far, as soldiers had been killed on that spot. Trip to 38th 
parallel was taken by Dr. Mackay as part of his recent tour of East Asia nations. 
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tional tendency of the Japanese people 
to give allegiance and obeisance to power- 
ful personalities has been transferred to 
the beneficent conqueror. This is possible 
because of MacArthur’s expressed policy 
of trying to instill into the occupation 
serious consideration of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the belief that enemies 
should be loved.” (Dr. Mackay had in- 
terviews with both General MacArthur 
and the Emperor.) 

“This void takes another form in 
Korea, where all national thinking is con- 
ditioned by the omnipresent problem of 
the 38th parallel,” Dr. Mackay continued. 
“The void extends to the ethical realm. It 
is said by many of the people themselves 
in these countries, that the old standards 
of personal integrity have completely 
broken down. Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Shintoism have proved inadequate to 
cope with the realities of present history. 

“The second ‘reality’ is the . 
munist. The Communist and the threat of 
Communism are everywhere. One sees in 
Seoul, Korea, police stations surrounded 
by sandbags; officials or prominent per- 
sons go arourtd with armed guards; Com- 
munists are said to be back of the ‘Huks’ 
in the Philippines, and at work in the 
rural sections of Japan. If the vacuum in 
people’s lives is a reality, Communism is 
everywhere ready to provide a positive 
force to fill it. 

“But the third ‘reality’ one must 
mention is the youthful Christian church 
of the East—fifteen million people aside 
from the Roman Catholics. Everywhere 
Christianity is a vital growing force. In- 
creasingly it is the most potentially strong 
factor in the lives of the nations. Where 
the void is the greatest, and the ancient 
patterns most shattered, there we see the 
most potent progress being made by 
Christianity. This is Christianity’s su- 
preme opportunity in the history of East 
Asia. And Christianity is the only force 
that can hope not so much to compete 
with Communism, as to give the people 
an adequate basis for facing today and 
tomorrow, time and eternity.” 


Lafayette College 
Rejects $140,000 Grant 


Presbyterian-related Lafayette College 
in Easton, Pennsylvania, an institution 
which has always prided itself on its stand 
against any kind of racial or religious dis- 
crimination, went out of its way early this 
month to keep that record clean. In doing 
80, it lost a sizable bequest. And before it 
did so, its reputation was twice smeared 
by the allegations of a well-known news- 
paper columnist who often thinks he has 
4 monopoly on tolerance. 

On June 4, 1939, Lafayette alumnus 
Frederick F. T. Dumont of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, died, leaving the 
college a bequest of $140,000 to be used 
for scholarships or for general endowment 
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purposes. Mr. Dumont’s will stated that 
if the fund were used for scholarship pur- 
poses, the recipients had to be second- 
generation Americans (“‘American-born’”’), 
“Jews and Catholics excepted.” There 
were no such strings attached if the funds 
were to be used for general endowment 
purposes. 

Because of legal difficulties, the bequest 
first became public on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1949, when the Lancaster County 
Orphan’s Court approved a payment of 
$13,506 to the college. Lafayette accepted 
the grant tentatively for general endow- 
ment use only. Unfortunately, the fact 
that the money was not to be used for the 
discriminatory scholarships was not made 
clear when the college made the announce- 
ment of the bequest. 

On Saturday morning, December 
31, Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, Presbyterian 
minister and president of Lafayette, re- 
ceived a phone call from Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson, Sr., Presbyterian lay leader and 
a college trustee. Mr. Watson proposed 
that the trustees take an immediate vote 
on the acceptance or rejection of the 
money. Mr. Watson told Dr. Hutchison, 
“We'll simply have to reject this. 

It'll tear down everything that we’re try- 
ing to do up there.” Because of New 
Year’s, Dr. Hutchison and Mr. Watson 
agreed to bring the matter up at a sched- 
uled meeting of the Lafayette trustees on 


Tuesday, January 3. On Tuesday, the 
trustees voted to reject the bequest, even 
though it could have helped Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews alike as an endow- 
ment. 

Dr. Hutchison said after the meeting, 
“While the proceeds were to have been 
used for general endowment, the fact re- 
mains that the legacy contains an inopera- 
tive cause discriminating against Jews 
and Catholics. The board has therefore 
taken action declining the legacy as con- 
taining intimations of discrimination which 
are contrary to the history, practice, and 
ideals of Lafayette College. Lafayette en- 
rollment has always included large num- 
bers of Jews and Catholics, and many of 
its distinguished alumni are among them.” 

But before the regular board meeting 
had taken place, the college had been sub- 
jected twice, once in a Sunday evening 
broadcast and once in a Tuesday newspa- 
per column, to the comment of columnist 
Walter Winchell. Mr. Winchell said that 
the college had “disgraced one of the most 
famous names in American history” by 
accepting the “dirty money.” Both of 
Mr. Winchell’s outbursts came after trus- 
tee Watson’s call to President Hutchison 
and before the trustees had had a chance 
to vote. Mr. Winchell also forgot to men- 
tion that Lafayette refused a profitable 
football bowl bid in, 1948 because the 
school’s Negro players would not have 
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@ Report from Europe 


The Hard Core 


One of the biggest problems facing the International 
Refugee Organization is the resettlement of refugees who 
are old, crippled, or sick—the “hard core” of DPs. Here 
is a DP report which was received by PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
late last month from Miss Jeanne Washabaugh, Wooster 
College graduate who is now in Geneva, Switzerland, with 
the IRO. —THE EDITORS 


nN A DP CAMP IN THE U.S. ZONE OF GERMANY lives a ten- 
I year-old boy named Alexander L. His home is one small 
room which he shares with his parents, brother, and sisters. 
His backyard is a hard-packed, gravel field where play hun- 
dreds of other refugee children like him when it’s dry 
enough—and warm enough. 

But Alexander just watches. He keeps one hand always 
stuck in his pocket because it is maimed. It happened al- 
most seven years ago. The L. family lived on a small farm 
in the Ukraine, average, hard-working people who helped 
out on the neighboring collective wheat farm, cultivated 
their own few acres, and went to bed early. 

Then the Nazis came; they ordered them to Germany, 
and Alexander and his family watched their tiny farm- 
house billow out in fat gray rolls of smoke as they boarded 
the train that was to carry them to Germany and slavery. 

On the way, there was a roar of airplanes above the 
steady rattle of the wooden freight cars, a whistle, and a 
loud explosion. The raid left hundreds dead and hundreds 
wounded. 

When Alexander’s family crawled to safety at the side 
of the tracks, they found the boy’s hand all blood. It was 
not until four days later that the weary survivors were able 
to get medical aid. By that time gangrene had developed, 
and the hand had to be amputated. 


Tux WAR CONTINUED, and for three years the father 
worked in a factory and the mother as a charwoman while 
the children huddled in the cold barracks of the slave 
camp. When V-E Day came, they were free, but they had 
no place to go. “We cannot go back to Ukraine,” the 
father told officials at the displaced persons camp where 
they took haven. “We have no home to go to anymore. 
We would like to settle in a new land and start all over 
again.” 

So far, resettlement for the L. family has been impossible 
because Alexander is handicapped, and no nation presently 
admitting DPs for resettlement wants people like that. The 
parents, in their thirties, are healthy, hard-working farm 
stock; the other children will soon be able to get jobs. The 
entire family is eager now to have a home and be self- 
supporting again—for the first time in almost ten years. 

Alexander and his family are one of IRO’s “hard core” 
cases. They are the target of the International Refugee 
Organization’s current campaign, for it is these war victims 
who, through no fault of their own, are being forgotten and 
who will be left unsettled when IRO ends next year—unless 
given special assistance now. 

Probably the L. family could emigrate—if it weren’t for 
Alexander. “But we cannot leave him behind in Germany,” 
the mother exclaims. Yet this, for many DP families with 
a crippled, tubercular, or aged member, is the only alterna- 
tive to remaining refugees. It presents a cruel choice to 
hundreds of families who have already suffered enough 
tragedv—but a choice which is always refused. “We'll 


wait,” they say, like Mrs. L. “We’ve been through so much 
together that we're not going to separate now. We could 
not leave our little boy behind. He needs us now more 
than ever.” 

Since set up by the United Nations in July, 1947, IRO 
has assisted 66,138 refugees to return to their former homes 
and has found new homelands for 590,153 more. At the 
present moment there are 383,203 people receiving IRO 
care and maintenance in its more than 350 camps through- 
out the western zones of Germany, Austria, Italy, and the 
Far East. In addition, 287.697 more are getting political 
and legal protection from the international organization 
while supporting themselves outside camps. 

To its handicapped, IRO provides free artificial limbs 
and has organized rehabilitation courses to enable them to 
become once more self-supporting. There are vocational 
training courses that teach everything from brick-laying to 
artificial flower making. 

Resettlement teams from immigrant-receiving countries 
tour the camps to pick the DPs they want to fill their quo- 
tas while in the case of the United States, each would-be 
immigrant must be personally sponsored by an American 
citizen. But in every case, qualifications are stiff. 

Most nations want the economic “cream” of the refugee 
crop—the young, the farm, domestic, or manual worker. In 
many cases, intellectuals and the “hard core” must wait. 

Of the refugees still waiting for homes, about 26,000 are 
professionals, among them some of Europe’s most brilliant 
scientists, doctors, professors, engineers, and intellectuals. 
About 174.000 are “hard core” cases. 

And who is “hard core”? Maybe you’d be if you’re an 
unmarried woman over thirty-five—if you’re a middle-aged 
lawyer—if anyone in your family has ever had tuberculosis 
—if you have to support vour aged mother—if you are a 
widow with pre-school age children and without a trade— 
if you're a schoolteacher—if you're a single man or 
widower over forty—if you and your wife are over fifty 
and without wage-earning children. 

Sometimes, like the L. family, only one member is handi- 
capped or otherwise unemployable. The other members are 
fully able to make a living and fit into community life. 

Yet their road has been blocked for almost five years 
and the “hard core” remains IRO’s—and Christianity’s— 
conscience-problem. 


Was CAN YoU DO? First, take a firm stand, both indi- 
vidually and as congregations. in favor of the DP bill which 
will open wider America’s doors to immigration and which 
was shelved by the 81st Congress before it adjourned in 
October. Let your congressman know how you feel about 
it and why. Without this liberalized legislation, all the good 
will in the world won’t help. There are five “ambassadors 
at large” sent by IRO to stimulate interest and action in 
the DP assistance program. They’re covering the world— 
except for the U.S. where existing legislation bars any large- 
scale sponsorship of these unfortunate cases. 

Second thing you can do is write to IRO for some “sam- 
ple cases,” talk them over among members of your com- 
munity and, if you can, arrange to sponsor a DP family, 
particularly a “hard core” one which needs your help more 
desperately than families who have no handicaps to over- 
come. Be sure there is a job and that it will not unneces- 
sarily disrupt your local employment picture. 
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been allowed to participate. And that the 
college football staff today is composed 
of Catholics. And that the school, like 
most of the nation’s other leading colleges, 
has scholarships for foreign students, in- 
cluding Catholics, Jews, and Moslems. 
Last week Mr. Winchell patted himself 
on the back for his gimlet-eyed vigilance, 
and the situation quieted down. Lafay- 
ette’s trustees, the men who made the 
decision without reference to radio net- 
works and newspapers, said nothing. 


country as a special field representative, 
working in specific areas with the regular 
field men. 

Mr. Bush, son of Dr. Benjamin J. Bush, 
former European director of the Church’s 
Restoration Fund, was an auto salesman 
for General Motors before he went to 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was 
associate pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, New Jersey, be- 
fore he came to the council. As pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Milton, 
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Mr. Price was for thirty years a tax 
accounting expert in the oil industry, 
working with such companies as Atlantic 
Refining, Sinclair, and Richfield. He re- 
tired from the field in 1948 as assistant 
treasurer of a large independent oil mar- 
keting company. Before coming to the 
council, he was an officer of the Smith & 
Serrell Company, manufacturers of heavy 
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Men’s Council Enlarges 
National Staff 


The more than a thousand laymen who 
will meet in Chicago next month for the 
second annual convention of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men will see spe- 
cific evidence of the growth of the council 
in the persons of four men who have 
changed careers because of the Church’s 
expanding lay movement. 

The four men are the newly-appointed 
staff members of the National Council— 
a minister, two public officials, and a busi- 
nessman who have taken substantial pay 
cuts to do an important job for Protestant 
Christianity. 

The minister is thirty-five-year-old 
Reverend Jay L. Bush of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, who last month became associate sec- 
retary of the National Council with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Bush, a busi- 
ness administration graduate of Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan, will help execu- 
tive secretary Paul Moser with adminis- 
trative details and will be in direct con- 
tact with National Council field represen- 
tatives and synod and presbytery councils. 
He will edit a news-and-idea bulletin for 
local chapters, giving experiences from ac- 
tive groups, and will help chapters and 
councils with retreats and special meet- 
ings. At times he will travel, around the 
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Pennsylvania, he conducted the first Sac- 
rificial Meal Plan in last year’s successful 
campaign for overseas relief. 

This month Mr. Bush was joined in 
the council by three full-time field repre- 
sentatives, Mr. A. O. Dech of Hunting- 
ton Valley, Pennsylvania, (West); Mr. 
Hal McNutt of Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
(Midwest); and Mr. Gordon H. Price of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey (East). 

Mr. Dech, holder of a Ph.D. degree in 
English from Columbia University, was 
formerly head of the English department 
of the Oyster Bay, New York, public 
schools, and an official in Pennsylvania’s 
Department of Public Instruction. He left 
his job as staff psychologist for the Vet- 
erans Administration regional office in 
Philadelphia to come with the council. The 
forty-nine-vear-old educator will cover the 
states of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, and Nevada for the council. He 
will have his headquarters in Seattle, 
Washington. 

Mr. MeNutt, a well-known figure in 
the National Council, is an area vice- 
president and former postmaster of Still- 
water, Oklahoma. He is the head of lay- 
men’s work in Oklahoma and is a promi- 
nent Rotarian. Mr. McNutt will have tem- 
porary headquarters in Stillwater, but 
will concentrate first on the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois 


industrial electric equipment. The fifty- 
seven-year-old businessman will be re- 
sponsible for the New England states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. 

The three field representatives’ main 
job will be to help organize local chapters, 
interest men in the Church, and suggest 
and explain possible programs for local 
chapters. They will be aided by three spe- 
cial area representatives who are now 
helping the council—Mr. Archie Crouch 
in California, Mr. Gilford Wiley in Wis- 
consin, and Mr. H. H. Weir in Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

All of the new council staff mem- 
bers will be guided by the words of their 
chief, Paul Moser, who said last month, 
“All we want to do is to help, not to dic- 
tate.” Jay Bush added, ““We hope we can 
do a good job as a clearing-house of in- 
formation for the men of the Church.” 


Home Missions Congress 
To Be Held Next Week 


Protestant mission work in the United 
States will be on trial next week. For the 
first time in twenty years, most of the 
nation’s major Protestant churches will 
get together to evaluate home missions 
progress and make plans for the next 
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decade. Twenty-three denominations, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
will take part in this important confer- 
ence. The meeting, sponsored by the Home 
Missions Council of North America, will 
take place in Columbus, Ohio. A thousand 
officially designated home missions execu- 
tives and church leaders will attend. 

Delegates to this Home Missions Con- 
gress will draw up a ten-year Christian 
program to deal with the problems of 
poverty, sickness, racial tensions, and so- 
cial dislocation. In preparation for the 
congress, extensive surveys have been 
made covering the Protestant Church in 
rural and urban areas, mission work 
among migrants, share-croppers, Indians, 
and other racial, religious, and language 
groups. 


Ardmore’s Forum 


“If you stay here ten years, you will 
bury go per cent of our congregation.” 

That was what the Reverend Glenn C. 
McGee was told when he became pastor 
of the large, red-brick First Presbyterian 
Church of Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Instead, in five years, Pastor McGee 
has seen over four hundred young adults 
join his church. More than two hundred 
families have been united with the church 
for the first time. 

The drawing card, he says, has been the 
coffee hour held before the Sunday church 
service. Started by a group of young 
couples, the coffee-hour attracts over a 
hundred to the church every Sunday 
morning. Called the Presbyterian Forum, 





Some of the members of the Ardmore, Oklahoma, Presbyterian Forum eat rolls and 
drink coffee before Forum discussion. Almost 200 people were present at meeting. 
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the meeting starts with a cup of coffee 
and sweet rolls in the recreation room of 
the church. 

Then in this informal, friendly atmos- 
phere, Pastor McGee leads the group in 
study and discussion. The course of study 
varies from cultivation of the Christian 
home to basic teachings of the Bible, oc- 
casional lectures on good religious books, 
and clinics on the new curriculum. Once a 
month a guest speaker addresses the 
Forum. 

Occasionally the young adults lead 
the Forum themselves. One highly success- 
ful series of lessons focused the attention 
of the group on the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to vocations, and each week one 
member was called on to relate the story 
of his faith in his vocation. One week an 
oil company employee told the story of 
his quest for Christian relationships in 
his job. Another week a lawyer shared 
his experiences; then a housewife, a bank 
clerk, and others. 

Branching out into other activities the 
Forum holds a social evening once a 
month and seasonal events such as barbe- 
cues and hay rides once a year. In May, 
the men of the class come to the church 
early one Sunday morning and cook and 
serve a large breakfast. The group spon- 
sors a softball team, and through its in- 
fluence many square dance clubs have been 
organized in the community. 

The growth of the Forum has af- 
fected the life of the entire church. Be- 
cause most of the Forum members bring 
their children to church school too, the 
total enrollment and average attendance 
of the church school has soared. Many of 
the members have volunteered for the 
church school staff. Twenty-three of the 

















Displays occupy spectators on Education 
Sunday at Collingswood, N. J. 


twenty-five members of the Board of Dea- 
cons come from the group, and seven of 
the fifteen elders. 

Many membérs are officers of other 
organizations in the church. The group 
pledged more than $10,000 toward the 
current and benevolence budgets this last 
year, was responsible for introducing the 
new curriculum, and has promoted a 
strong program of family devotions. When 
nursery equipment became inadequate, the 
Forum refurnished the nursery room with 
hospital-type cribs, beds, and germicidal 
lamps. Latest project has been redecorat- 
ing the recreation room and_ church 
kitchen. 


Education Sunday 


Education Sunday, held recently in the 
Collingswood, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Church, was something new and different 
in the local church’s approach to Christian 
education. 

Literature, catalogs, and pictures from 
eighty Presbyterian schools and colleges 
were on display in the Collingswood 
Church to give people an idea of the edu- 
cational work done throughout the coun- 
try by Presbyterian institutions. Personal 
representatives also were present from 
some of the colleges and schools. 

Speaker for the occasion was Dr. Ray- 
mon Kistler, president of Beaver College. 
Among those present who represented 
colleges were Mrs. K. P. Miller of Han- 
over; William Diver, Lake Forest; Wil- 
liam Whiteley, Maryville; William Flem- 
ing, Park; Katherine Crozier, Tusculum; 
and Catherine Casey, Wilson. 

The program, in the hands of Dr. 
Charles L. Maurer, dean of the College of 
New Jersey, stressed the importance of 
a church-centered education. 

The Collingswood church, which has 
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more than fifty college and public school 
teachers in its active membership, plans 
to have another Education Sunday this 
year. 


National Church Holds 
Service for Congress 


Most gracious God, we humbly beseech 
thee, as for the people of this nation in 
general, so especially for the Senate and 
Representatives in Congress assembled ; 
that thou wouldst be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations, to the 
advancement of thy glory, the good of 
thy Church, the safety, honor, and welfare 
of the people; that all things may be so 
ordered and settled by their endeavors, 
upon the best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, vir- 
tue and piety, may be established among 


us. These and all other necessaries, for | 


them, for us, and for thy whole Church, 
we humbly beg in the name of Jesus 
Christ, our most blessed Lord and Savior. 
Amen.—P. 331, Book or ComMoN Wor- 
SHIP. 


Early this month the 81st Congress of 
the United States reconvened in Washing- 
ton to start a new legislative year. And on 
the morning of January 3, the Presbyter- 
ian Church U. S. A. asked God’s guidance 
(see above) for the nation’s legislators in 
the opening prayer of a special service of 
intercession and Holy Communion held 
at Washington’s National Presbyterian 
Church. President Truman and scores of 
congressmen and other government offi- 
cials attended the 8 a.m. service before 
going to their offices to prepare for the 
opening of Congress that noon. The serv- 
ice was the second of its kind to be held 
in the  recently-designated National 
Church. Pastor Dr. L. R. Elson conducted 
the service. 

In addition to prayers for the Congress 
and for world peace, the service closed 
with the Book of Common Worship’s 
prayer of dedication for the U.S. The 
prayer says, in part, “We thank thee for 
those whom thou hast raised up for our 
nation, to defend our liberty, preserve our 
union, and maintain law and order within 
our borders. . . . Take under thy govern- 
ance and protection thy servants, the 
President, the governors of the states, the 
lawgivers, the judges, and all who are 
entrusted with authority; so defending 
them from all evil and enriching them 
with all good that the people may prosper 
in freedom beneath an equal law... .” 


Anniversaries and Events 


Anniversaries and special events are 
providing Presbyterians with causes to 
celebrate this winter. 

@ Two Presbyterian churches each com- 
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The Presbyterian 

Church in the U. S. A. 

has come a long way in the God-given responsi- 
bility of the Restoration Fund. 





There are still bombed churches 
that need shelter, looted hos- 
pitals that need rehabilitation, shattered schools 
that need restoring, leaders of the national 
churches overseas who are ill, tired, and in diffi- 
cult and tragic places and in desperate need of 
our assistance. 





Is there a balance due in the amount 
YOU or YOUR CHURCH promised to 
give? 
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IF SO will you DO something about it 
TODAY? Payment should be sent to your 
Church Treasurer and marked 
“Restoration Fund”. 


ie 
wie” 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation, 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Reproductions of this message are available for 
any church. Write to Restoration Fund, Room 
1036, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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memorated 150 years of service last 
month. They are the First Church of 
Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania, and 
Westminster Church, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. 
Clifford E. Barbour, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, was guest speaker at 
the Dayton celebration. At Conneaut 
Lake, a historical meeting was held in 
addition to the special worship service, to 
review the church’s rise since its organiza- 
tion in 1799. 

@ Two other churches—in Franklin, In- 
diana, and Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 
—observed 125th anniversaries recently. 
Speakers at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Franklin were two former pastors. Dr. 
Anthony Meengs and Dr. Howard Stone, 
and an interim minister of the church, Dr. 
Alexander Sharp. Speakers at the Saltsburg 
observance were the Reverend Joseph 
MacCarroll, Carney’s Point, New Jersey, 
and the Reverend M. Rudolph Miller of 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

@ Centennial were held last 
month in the First Presbyterian Churches 
of Minerva, Ohio, and De Pere, Wis- 
consin. The Minerva service featured < 
play, The Far Country, a dramatization 0 
the call of Abraham. De Pere’s church is 
one of the oldest in Wisconsin. Pastor 
Charles F. Folcomer was given an “appre- 
ciation gift’ of $650 from the congrega- 
tion in connection with the anniversary. 
@ Dr. Jesse Hays Baird, past Moderator 
of the General Assembly, spoke at the 
sixtieth anniversary service of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Oregon, 
last month. 

@ The Reverend and Mrs. William G. 
Felmeth of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, left 
recently for Havana, Cuba, where Mr. 
Felmeth represented the Board of Na- 
tional Missions and the Synod of New 
Jersey at a celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Presbyterian missions in 
Cuba. At the same time, they joined 
Cubans in honoring Dr. Edward A. Odell 
(P. L., Jan. 7) upon his retirement. Dr. 
Odell and Mr. Felmeth presented to Dr. 
Alphonso Rodriguez, president of Union 
Theological Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, 
a station wagon from friends in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and Elizabeth and 
Montclair, New Jersey, to be used by 
theological students traveling to and from 


services 
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mission stations. 

@ The Brookwood Presbyterian Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, celebrated its first an- 
niversary recently. A New Life church, it 
was the first one organized in the Colum- 
bus Presbytery within the past twenty-two 
years. 

@ Moderator Barbour was guest of honor 
at the thirtieth annual Moderator’s Din- 
ner, given by the Presbyterian Men of 
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Greater Cincinnati, Ohio. Some six 
hundred Cincinnati Presbyterians attended 
the banquet. 

e@ A twenty-five-year service medal was 
given to the Reverend J. S. Dapp of 
Littleton, Colorado, recently for his 
work in the Colorado Synod as pastor 
evangelist and field representative for the 
Board of National Missions. At the same 
time, the Reverend Dr. L. Wesley Almy 
was inducted as field representative for 
the Synod. 

@ Eighty-year-old J. Boardman Scovell, 
elder of the Lewistown, New York, 
Presbyterian Church, was guest at a din- 
ner recently in honor of his birthday. Mr. 
Scovell and his father, between them, have 
held the position of clerk of session for 
ninety years. Besides being a practicing 
lawyer, Mr. Scovell is known throughout 
the region as an authority on the history 
of the Niagara frontier. 


Local Churches Keep Busy 


Years may go and years may come, but 
local church activities still continue at 
their usual busy rate. 

@The Presbyterian men of Mason, 
Michigan, sponsored their annual Pan- 
cake Supper in mid-December, with grid- 
dle authority Aunt Jemima of Quaker 
Oats as their guest. The men cooked and 
served 250 dinners while Aunt Jemima 
prepared pancakes for the children on her 
own griddle in the middle of the dining 
room. She also sang spirituals, told stories, 





and autographed napkins and recipes. And, 
according to Pastor Marshall W. Simpson, 
“She did as much for race relations in our 
church as any series of sermons could 
have done.” 

@ Members of First Presbyterian Church 
in Uhrichsville, Ohio, were trying to 
raise money for Mimeograph equipment 
during the Christmastide. So they spon- 
sored a supper and a Christmas bazaar, 
both held on the same evening. The af- 
fairs were successful, and the needed 
equipment was purchased. 

@ The little Presbyterian Church at Ae- 
ton, Indiana, is trying to raise money 
for a somewhat larger project. Its people 
want to build an educational unit. One of 
their ways of raising money is through the 
investment of a certain number of dollars 
by individual church members, according 
to the parable of the talents in the New 
Testament. One woman invested her dol- 
lar in stationery and wrote to former 
members of the church, asking them for 
contributions. A few weeks after her in- 
vestment, she had collected $279.50, with 
an additional $100 to be paid when the 
building gets under way. 

@ Presbyterians at Rock Hill, Missouri, 
were busy during the holiday season fin- 
ishing in their spare time the ground floor 
of a Bible school building. The work be- 
gan last summer when church members, 
instead of having a picnic, gathered to 
tear down the old frame building. 

@ Westminster Presbyterian Church mem- 
bers in Sacramento, California, are 








Grandson of America’s new matinee idol baptized. Three-month-old John Hall 
Boller, Jr., is baptized in New York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church by 


one of his grandfathers, Dr. Paul 


F. Boller, 


pastor of First Presbyterian 


Church, Far Rockaway, New York. John’s other grandfather is South Pacific 


star Ezio Pinza. Sponsors 


were Gen. Carlos 


General Assembly, step-grandmother Mrs. Ezio Pinza, Mrs. Rachel Schumaker of | 


Romulo, president of the UN 


Indianapolis, and Metropolitan Opera manager, Edward Johnson. From left are: 
Gen. Romulo, Mrs. Pinza, the Rev. John H. Boller, staff member at Madison Avenue 
Church, Claudia Pinza Boller, Mrs. Schumaker, Dr. Boller, and Mr. Johnson. 
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still happy over the top honors they won 
for their outdoor Nativity scene in the 
community judging of outdoor Christmas 
decorations. The church’s Geneva Fellow- 
ship group planned the creche. 

@A church will soon be built to house the 
Palm Desert Community congregation 
in southern California. Meanwhile, 
members of the one-year-old church have 
been meeting in the Shadow Mountain 
Club, a property that was given to them. 
Services are held in the round-up room, 
which is an outdoor auditorium with a 
beamed roof. 

e@ When the Reverend S. McMaster Kerr, 
ex-World War II chaplain, was appointed 
more than a year ago to take over a small 
Illinois church on a year’s trial, he was 
really faced with a problem. For the 
church, a Presbyterian one in Cabery, 
was so poorly attended that there had 
been movements afoot to close it. Today, 
however, things are different. During Pas- 
tor Kerr’s trial period, church member- 
ship jumped from thirty-six to eighty- 
four, organizations became active, and the 
men of the congregation formed a build- 
ing committee to dig a basement under 
the church. 

@ Age is no barrier for 1o1-year-old Mrs. 
Sarah Rhodebeck, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Iberia, Ohio, who 
tats, quilts, bakes pies occasionally, and 
still attends church. The Iberia church, 
incidentally, will celebrate next month its 
thirtieth anniversary as a union church of 
Presbyterians U.S.A. and U.S. 

@The R. L. Wheeler Memorial Presby- 
terian Church of Omaha, Nebraska, 
elected to elder-emeritus recently a man 
who is credited with having played a big 
part in the religious life of Omaha and 
vicinity. The honored man, Harry Wells, 
has served on the Church Extension Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Omaha, has 
supervised the building of six mission 
churches in the city, has represented the 
presbytery at General Assembly, and has 
served as vice-moderator of the Synod of 
Nebraska. Mr. Wells’s children, grand- 
children, and great grandchildren are all 
active in the church. 

@Ebenezer Presbyterian Church in 
Rome, Georgia, trying to liven its pro- 
gram, is becoming increasingly active. 
The Women’s Missionary Society paid its 
1949 quota in full to the Board of Nation- 
al Missions and sponsored a successful 
Apron Party. The Board of Trustees has 
inaugurated a system whereby it con- 
ducts the church services once a month. 
e@The Reverend Dr. Harry G. Goody- 
koontz was recently elected Mary Hamil- 
ton Duncan Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at the Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary. He succeeds Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, 
who resigned to accept a position on the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 
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In its 137 years Prince- 
ton Theological Semi- 
nary has trained 9,506 
ministers and mission- 
aries for the service of 


Christ in all the world. 
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Lewis and Clark students: Zdenek Zikes, Czechoslovakia; Ruth Blair, China; Domingo Lozano, Mexico; Hoon-Wai, Hawaii. 


Student 
Statesmen 


In our colleges and universities there is a new 
awareness of the world beyond United States with 
27,000 foreign students teaching classmates about 


their homelands, while they learn about America. 
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By LOIS C. COULBOURN 


IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD LAXMI NAGAICH 
E was dubbed “Lucky” the minute he 
stepped on the campus of Wooster College 
in Wooster, Ohio. 

Not only was he fortunate enough to be 
able to come from India to complete his 
education at a top American college, but 
he was financing his schooling himself. 

Over a year ago, hungry for a chance to 
come to America and study, he began buy- 
ing and repairing Army surplus trucks and 
machines. They sold like hot cakes, and 
last summer, his profits in his pocket, he 
set out for Bombay, the steamship lines, 
and his American adventure. He had no 
idea where he wanted to attend school. 
Then he met John Bathgate, a missionary- 
teacher at Ewing Christian College z 
Wooster graduate. He arrived this fall and 
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F is now attending classes, going to social 
functions, and cheerfully performing odd 
jobs around the campus in his spare time. 

Not all of the young men and women 
from foreign countries who are studying 
™ in U.S. colleges and universities this win- 

ter arrive at the college of their choice by 

P such fortuitous circumstances. The proc- 
ess for most is exceedingly routine and 
complicated, and often is made possible 
only by the many grants and scholarships 
offered by governments, colleges, and other 
agencies, including the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. But there are more 
foreign students here this year than at any 
other time in the history of our country— 
over 27,000. These grassroots statesmen 
or unofficial ambassadors are doing a real 


job of interpreting the rest of the world 
to American students and, in turn, are 
learning to understand America through 
friendship with individual Americans. 


From sixty-four countries 
They come from all corners of the world 
—France, China, Japan, Turkey, Cyprus, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Korea — sixty-four 
countries in all. A few have come from 
the Ukraine. Some are from the world’s 
newest nation, Israel. The largest number 


come from South American countries, but 
there are even students from such tiny and 
far-off lands as Ceylon and Liberia. 


The welcoming committee 

A Christian agency, the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, meets the students at planes, ships, 
and all ports of entry. The blue armband 
of the CFR has been accepted by the De- 
partment of Immigration. If a foreign 
student arrives with some irregularity of 
passport or visa, instead of being sent to 
Ellis Island, the new arrival is turned 
over to the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions. Under the kindly direction of a 
Presbyterian elder, Ben Schmoker, the first 
days in America become happy memories 
instead of a confused jumble of hustling, 
impersonal contacts. 

A telegram is sent ahead to the college 
where the student has enrolled, so that 
there will be someone at the station to 
meet the foreign student at his destination. 
Strange are the misconceptions that many 
of these shy and eager students have 
about America. you help me buy 
half a dozen bathing suits?” a new arrival 
from India inquired before taking the train 
to California for his studies. “The pictures 


a * 
Wooster student Charles Stocker greets 
eighteen-year-old Laxmi Nagaich, India. 


International lineup at Occidental College: from left (boys), Chukwuemeka Ebo, Nigeria; Jose Lew, Mexico; Soon Duk Koh, 
Korea; Hiroyuki Wakamatsu, Japan; Knut Bjorn-Larsen, Norway ;(girls)Gulnar Djeddaoui, Egypt; Annie Schwender, Germany. 
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Milan Zvoniceh, one of five D.P.’s at Waynesburg College 
J = ge, 
points out his home, Czechoslovakia, to college president 


Paul Stewart. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


STUDENT STATESMEN 


Paul Parker, Korea 
Imai, Japan, pause 


; Mary Pin Chang, China, and George 
between classes at Whitworth College, 





of students wearing bathing suits which I 
saw in Life magazine made me think one 
must wear them every day.” 

The largest concentration of these 
friends from overseas is at the large met- 
ropolitan universities. 

On university campuses 

In universities the Presbyterian West- 
minster Foundations are on the job. 
Rustum Roy, of India, was moderator of 
the Westminster Fellowship at Penn State 
a year ago. Foreign students who are 
doing graduate work on scholarships from 
The Board of Foreign Missions bring the 
world and its problems to the heart of the 
Westminster Foundation programs. Haruo 
Tsuru of Japan, who is studying animal 
nutrition at the University of Illinois with 
the hope of joining the faculty of the new 
Christian University, actually lives in the 
McKinley Foundation. Hector Valencia of 
Colombia is finishing his doctorate in edu- 
cation at Ohio State after graduating from 
Grove City College. He will return to 
head the mission school in Bogota. While 
here, he has been on the Westminster 
Foundation Cabinet. 

However, missionaries abroad do all 
they can to encourage foreign students to 
go to Presbyterian church-related colleges 
scattered across the country. The Rev- 
erend Charles Hulac in Teheran has been 
asked by the American consul there to 
counsel with Iranian students about appro- 
priate colleges in this country. That gives 


opportunity to direct many to our own 
institutions where a friendly Christian 
atmosphere will mean much. 

Over four hundred of these young for- 
eigners are enrolled in the forty-four col- 
leges affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The average Presbyterian college has 
about six foreign students, but a few of 
the colleges have fairly large foreign stu- 
dent enrollments. The University of Tulsa 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, has thirty-six for- 
eign students, most of whom are studying 
in the University’s School of Petroleum 
Science and Engineering. Macalester Col- 
lege in St. Paul, Minnesota, and Lincoln 
University in Lincoln, Pennsylvania, each 
have enrolled thirty-two students. Lafay- 
ette College in Easton, Pennsylvania, is 
host to twenty-six. 


From Greece 

What are they like, these boys and girls 
who have journeyed to this country in 
quest of knowledge? 

There is Tania Maniadaki, of Athens, 
Greece, who has dreamed all her life of 
coming to America to study. The daughter 
of a Greek architect, she was granted a 
special scholarship by Wilson College in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, which, added 
to assistance from the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation and from individuals, is mak- 
ing possible her four-year course. 

She is a diminutive, dark-haired, serious- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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bg THE HOUSE a blizzard was in 
the making. Inside, I sat by the bed 
of our three-year-old daughter, desperate- 
ly ill with pneumonia. For three days and 
three nights I had taken her temperature 
at regular intervals, only to see the fine 
silver line stand at 105 degrees. For three 
days and three nights I had sponged the 
hot little body and moistened the cracked 
dry lips, praying all the while. Last night 
she had roused to consciousness for a few 
minutes and whispered, “Mother, I am 
going to die,” and then wandered off again 
into the land of feverish dreams. I knelt 
by her bed and buried my face in her 
pillow. Was this then to be the answer 
to my prayers? What could such a small 
child, one who had been only sweetness 
and joy, know about death? I tried again 
to pray. 


cm KNOW what a little time we have 
had her,” I begged. “Please don’t take her 
from us now.” 

“It was vour son,” I pleaded, “who 
said, ‘If ye ask anything in my name, I 
will do it.’ ” 
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I sat by the bed of our three-year-old daughter, desperately ill with pneumonia. 


olly’s Prayer 


By EMILY S. MeCRACKEN 


But I knew in my heart that my pray- 
ers. were not as they should be. For al- 
ways I kept hearing a voice, which grew 
more insistent now. “Thy will be done,” 
I heard. “Thy will be done.” 

Today I was calmer, and all I asked 
now was for strength to accept God’s will. 
As I watched the mounting blizzard, I 
thought of the specialist who was now on 
his way through the storm. He is not 
selfish. He risks his life to help us. 

The house was very quiet, as if it knew 
that this day was different from the rest. 
Out in the kitchen I heard the muffled 
rattle of dishes being washed, and I won- 
what Molly Potts, the faithful 
Negro woman who had come to help us, 
had been doing with herself all day. She, 
too, had been so silent and withdrawn. 

The day wore on, the specialist came 
and examined the child. There was noth- 
ing more to be done, he told us, but to 
wait. Toward midnight, the crisis came, 
and as if by a miracle, the hot body be- 
came cool, the labored breathing became 


dered 





quiet and regular, and we watched our 
little girl turn in her bed, put her hands 
under her face, and drop into a deep and 
restful sleep. God’s will had been done, 
and she was ours again. 

Early the next morning, I heard Molly 
on the porch. I-could see her face wreathed 
in smiles as I opened the door. 

“She’s better, isn’t she!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but how did you 
know?” 


Au DAY YESTERDAY, I prayed,” she said, 
“and I prayed until I fell asleep last 
night. When I got awake this morning I 
knew my prayers were answered.” 

“Tell me, Molly,” I whispered, “how 
did you pray?” 

“Just a short one,” she answered sim- 
ply. “I just said over and over again 
‘Thy will be done.’ ” 

I looked at the wonderful black face 
and saw faith shining through her tear- 
bright eyes. I put my arms around her 
neck, and we both cried for joy—and that 
was when I first fully appreciated the 
meaning of prayer. 
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Are Denominations 
Justitied? 





By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


-\ UR MODERN DENOMINATIONS began 
O with the Reformation. A strong tide 
of nationalism was in flood in the sixteenth 
century, and was one element in the desire 
of Christians to become free from the 
dominion of Rome. The reformed Chris- 
tians organized themselves in churches 
within national frontiers, such as the 
Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the Church of Saxony. Some more 
radical Christians could find no congenial 
home for themselves in any national 
church and became an Anabaptist or other 
similar sect. The unscriptural character 
of this division of the Body of Christ was 
not immediately apparent to the reform- 
ers in their life and death struggle for 
freedom to be true to the Gospel. But 
as the years passed, the damage to the 
cause of Christ wrought by this disunity 
came home to them. In 1552 Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, planned a con- 
ference of Protestant leaders, and, among 
others, invited John Calvin. In his reply 
Calvin wrote: 

“The members of the Church being sev- 
ered, the Body lies bleeding. So much 
does this concern me, that could I be of 
any service I would not begrudge to cross 
even ten seas. I implore you to increase 
your exertions until everything shall have 
been accomplished.” Any plea for the 
maintenance of denominations has the 
weighty influence of Calvin against it. 

The denominational divisions 
brought to America by various groups of 
settlers, and the widely sundered settle- 
ments on this continent could not 
have formed a unified governing organiza- 
tion of the church even had they wished 
to. But three centuries and more have 
gone by and the current situation is utterly 
different. The World Council of Churches 
to which most Protestant and Greek Ortho- 
dox bodies adhere, has been formed; the 
Federal Council unites us for many prac- 
tical purposes. Such co-operative federa- 
tion is clear evidence that we do not 
regard our differences as so vital that we 
cannot work together and at times worship 
together. 


were 


vast 
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The country has passed through a sec- 
ular epoch, and millions of its people have 
no real religious loyalty. There is desperate 
urgency for a spread of the Gospel of 
Christ if our free institutions, which had 
their spiritual foundation in it, are to be 
vigorously maintained. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church, with which (were it to reform 
its totalitarian government and anti-Bibli- 
cal elements in its doctrine and worship) 
we would gladly be reunited, has grown 
apace by immigration and is now aggres- 
sively attempting to “make America Cath- 
olic.” A divided Church of non-Roman 
Christians is at serious disadvantage in 
the struggle which the Roman hierarchy 
is waging. In the light of the contem- 
porary situation, the matters which divide 
non-Romans into denominations seem rela- 
tively trivial, and our divisions are shame- 
fully wasteful. 

There are numbers of small towns with 
three, four, or more Protestant churches. 
Each tries to keep a minister of its own, 
to maintain a small Sunday school piti- 
fully inefficient in comparison with the 
public school which takes in the entire 
community, and to hold separate services 
on Sunday at which the elements in public 
worship, the content of the sermon, and 





DR. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, presi- 
dent emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, was Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in 1943, 


the quality of Christian life inspired are 
identical with those in the other Protestant 
churches. I live in a New England com- 
munity where all the Protestant church- 
goers on a Sunday morning could be as- 
sembled in one of our three churches. 
They would make a hearty and inspiring 
body of worshippers, instead of a hand- 
ful almost lost in a church patently too 
big for them. I am asked from time to 
time to lead the worship in all three 
churches. I see no fundamental difference 
between them, and am painfully aware of 
the needless waste in effort in money and 
in spiritual warmth in keeping them go‘ng 
as separate institutions. They could be 
combined with a vast increase in educa- 
tional facilities, in musical leadership, in 
evangelistic effort, in missionary giving, 
and in the scope of their trained ministry. 
With the dire need of unchurched lands, 
dare we continue the luxury of such waste- 
ful separateness? 


Churches borrow freely 

We borrow freely from ene another, and 
this is a happy circumstance. I was preach- 
ing recently in an Episcopal congregation 
where I found our new Presbyterian cur- 
riculum and its admirable literature in use 
in the church school. One cannot tell 
nowadays from the architecture of a church 
building to which communion its wor- 
shippers belong. Who would recognize the 
Riverside Church in New York City as a 
Baptist meeting-house? Or who, on enter- 
ing the present Brick Church on Park 
Avenue, would think it Presbyterian? For 
years our hymnals have contained com- 
positions by Christians of all communions, 
and ministers of non-liturgical churches 
freely use prayers or parts of prayers from 
The Book of Common Prayer and similar 
liturgies. 

We profit by the practical methods tried 
out in neighboring communions. Our New 
Life movement is copied extensively. In 
turn we Presbyterians keep our eves on 
methods found profitable by the boards 
and agencies of our sister denominations. 
We hold united evangelistic campaigns 
and united missionary rallies, and are 
bound together in church federations. We 
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conduct union services at which only a 
most penetrating mind can detect whether 
the sermon is by a Methodist, a Lutheran, 
or an Episcopalian, and not even the most 
penetrating can detect from robes or 
anthem whether the choir is Congrega- 
tional or Reformed or Presbyterian. Our 
denominational differences have become 
irrelevant to the current worship and work 
of the churches. 

Time was when certain communions had 
distinctive qualities and fostered particular 
convictions and types of life and service. 
We Presbyterians emphasized the sov- 
ereignty of God—part of our Calvinistic 
inheritance—but it has fallen to me to 
speak on this theme to groups of Meth- 
odist ministers, and I have found them as 
sound upon it, sometimes sounder, than 
corresponding groups of Presbyterians. 
Methodists stressed religious experience 
and warm evangelism; but in fact such 
emphases may be found among Baptists, 
Episcopalians, and the Reformed churches. 

I go about among ail denominations, 
and as a Presbyterian, grateful for our 
noble heritage, I confess my inability to 
name Presbyterian doctrines, Presbyterian 
modes of worship, Presbyterian character- 
istics of Christian life and work, not 
found today as alive in other Protestant 
communions. Like all Presbyterians, I 
have a sentimental attachment to our ways 
of doing things, our hymnal, our form of 
government, etc. But when I am honest 
with myself, I must admit that we have 
no monopoly on anything which we proud- 
ly label “Presbyterian.” Other churches— 
and for this ought we not to be thankful 
to the one Head of the Church, Master of 
us allPp—have everything, perhaps in a 
modified degree, on which we pride our- 
selves. 

So far I have not touched on the main 
point. Denominations are a sin. It was 
thus that John Calvin felt about them in 
the quotation from his letter given above. 
It was thus that St. Paul felt about them 
when he rebuked the Corinthians for their 
groupings into sects extolling Paul or 
Cephas or Apollos as their cherished 
leader. “Is Christ divided?” Paul asked. 
So it appeared to outsiders in that heathen 
city, and such appearance of dividedness 
injured their witness to the one Christ and 
gave the lie to their claim to be ruled by 
his unifying Spirit of love. 


Unity made manifest 

It is frequently said that it is spiritual 
unity which God desires, not external unity 
in witness, worship, and work. But our 
Lord’s prayer for his followers was “that 
they may be one that the world may be- 
lieve.” An invisible unity in spirit would 
not be detected easily by the world. The 
unity Jesus Christ willed was to be mani- 
fest, impressive, cogent. Of course we 
might attain institutional unity which re- 
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vealed no winsome spiritual oneness with 
power to attract outsiders to faith, hope, 
and love. But today in our separatedness, 
we may grow in individual graces and still 
make no corporate impression on our com- 
munities because they fail to catch the 
oneness of our witness to Christ. They 
may not feel the impact of our united 
strategy to win every man, woman, and 
child to discipleship and to bring the busi- 
ness, politics, and the entire common life 
of the town or countryside under the 
mastery of his spirit. 

To me the continued maintenance of 
our denominations in their separatedness is 
a sin against Christ, a denial of our 
obedience to him. Everything else one 
may allege against it—its wastefulness in 
men and financial resources, its impov- 
erishment of the sundered churches who 
hold back from adopting helpful and en- 
riching modes of worship or methods of 





work because they are “Methodist” or 
“Episcopalian” or whatnot else non-pres- 
byterian, its erection of barriers between 
fellow-Christians and stimulation of them 
to competitive efforts for the growth of 
their particular congregation—all these are 
subordinate to this appalling disloyalty to 
him whom we acknowledge “Head over 
all things to the Church, which is his 
body.” 

I am aware that there are Christians in 
all communions who will retort that their 
particular denomination is truer to the 
New Testament. A Presbyterian, for ex- 
ample, will attempt to show that his form 
of government is directly based upon the 
form of the New Testament Church. 

Has it not elders and deacons, who occur 
in the church of St. Paul? Has it not 
presbyteries, to which the apostle alludes 
in the ordination of Timothy? Has it not 
synods and a general assembly. for which 
precedent exists in the council of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem who dis- 
cussed the mission of Paul and Barnabas 
and gave them the hand of fellowship? 

This Presbyterian should be reminded 
that other churchmen also find their par- 
ticular form in the New Testament Church. 


Episcopalians see the wider ministry of 
apostles and their oversight of a number 
of churches a precedent for the office of 
diocesan bishop. Congregationalists see 
the relative independence of the church in 
Colosse or Philippi or Antioch, and the 
somewhat loose organization of the whole 
Christian fellowship in the first century, as 
indicating clearly a form of government 
like theirs today. 


No pattern set 


Let us remind ourselves that there is no 
word in the New Testament that the first 
century organization of the Church was 
to be the pattern for all succeeding ages. 
Indeed there could not be, for the New 
Testament Christians thought themselves 
living in “the last days,” and some of them 
expected to live until the Lord came again 
and this world passed away. St. Paul 
wrote: “We which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord” (I Thess. 
4:15). They organized their churches un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
meet the necessities of their immediate 
time. They were not looking ahead to 
other times. Furthermore, if they had 
looked ahead, they felt sure that the same 
wise Spirit who was directing them would 
not be withdrawn from the Church, but 
would continue to lead Christians into 
Christ’s will for them, if they loyally 
obeyed. 

I cannot see that the forms of ministry 
and organization of that day are authorita- 
tive for us and must be exactly copied. 
We could not copy them, if we wished to 
do so. We Presbyterians, for instance, do 
not encourage “speaking with tongues,” 
which St. Paul surely did (I Cor. 14:5). 
We do not insist, as he did, on silencing 
women in our church gatherings. Our pub- 
lic worship does not follow the pattern he 
describes in I Corinthians 14:26 (“The 
letter killeth”). To attempt a literal copy- 
ing of New Testament methods and forms 
is to return to a legalism instead of look- 
ing to the Spirit to prompt us to adapt the 
Church’s ministry to meet the needs of 
our land and century. 

In our country today I am persuaded 
that denominationalism among Protestants 
should be outgrown and abolished. It pre- 
vents our giving the world a cogent, be- 
cause united, witness to Christ. It hinders 
our worshipping at one communion table 
as followers of one Lord. It frustrates our 
attempts to devise a unified strategy to 
win our land and all lands to the obedience 
of Christ. Above all it is, unless one is to 
scrap the plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, a flat denial of the will of Christ 
for his people. No Protestant Christian 
need give up anything of worth in his 
particular denominational tradition; all 
can be conserved and combined in a united 
Church which fulfils Christ’s wish for “‘one 
flock, one Shepherd” (John 10:16). 
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By AUBREY BROWN 


ONE CAN DISPUTE the logic of Dr. 

Coffin’s conclusions. Surely if the 
New Testament has any compulsion to 
Christian unity it is in no smaller boun- 
daries than that of a single church, and if 
contemporary movements toward church 
union signify anything at all of the Spirit 
of God they likewise point in the same 
direction. 

We ds not find denominations in the 
New Testament; in its pages, whenever we 
find a manifestation of the party spirit, 
we find the most vigorous condemnation 
of that spirit. 

As was well said at Edinburgh in 1937, 
“Everything which the New Testament 
teaches concerning the church presupposes 
its essential unity.” But in our time, we 
must begin with the fact of its divisions. 

Yet there is a greater fact today; it is 
to be observed in the increasing number of 
Christians who, no longer content with 
the situation caused by a divided church, 
are addressing themselves with a new 
earnestness to overcoming it. So, we have 
hopeful and sometimes inspiring examples 
in our own country, in South India, and 
in many parts of the world. 


More PEOPLE WILL DISAGREE with the 
way Dr. Coffin proposes that church union 
be realized than with the ideal of a united 
church. There are doubtless more church 
people who would look with favor upon a 
union within church families than upon an 
overall uniting of the denominations. They 
feel that it is more reasonable, more 
nearly attainable. 

Since my own immediate concern is for 
a Presbyterian U.S.-U.S.A. reunion, I 
should be sorry to see us lose that pos- 
sibility by concentrating our efforts upon 
a high goal which is beyond us because we 
are not yet prepared for it. 

In my own church many will tell you 
that we simply need not think about Dr 
Coffin’s final step, but they will also tell 
you that we are approaching the time 
when we can take the first step ahead. 
For many years now efforts have been 
made to unite these U.S. and U.S.A. Pres- 
byterians, and, however slow it may have 
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seemed, we are making progress toward 
that end. A definite plan of reunion is 
now prepared. 

It is my personal conviction, however, 
that a plan, any plan, even a perfect plan, 
is relatively unimportant. After the ex- 
penditure of great time and pains in an 
effort to meet objections, for the most 
part, those who were opposed to union 
when we began, are still opposed. The 
reason for the increase in the proportion 
of those favoring union is to be found in 
the passing on of many who were against 
it and the strong body of younger lead- 
ers who are coming into the service of the 
church who want union as soon as it can 
be consummated. Even those who oppose 
it admit that because of these two facts 
alone Presbyterian reunion is inevitable. 


My CONTENTION is that we need to de- 
velop a fellowship, a climate, in which 
reunion can be realized. We need to en- 
large the scope of our cooperation and 
our united service. More than any plan 
for Presbyterian or any larger union, we 
need the surging conviction that marks Dr. 
Coffin’s challenge. Then, when we can see 
the sin of our perpetuated divisions and 
can be thrilled by the prayer of Christ 
that his disciples may be one, we shall 
want to surmount even the greatest ob- 
stacles to help to answer that prayer. 

I agree, therefore, that Dr. Coffin’s call 
to unity is pitched on precisely the correct 
plane. To me, the one and sufficient rea- 
son for unity, whether in the Presbyterian 
family or in the larger Christian body, is 
the evangelistic reason—that we may bear 
such a witness before the world as to com- 
pel it to take our Christ. All these appeals 
on the basis of size or economy or what- 
not do not impress me. The one conclu- 
sion that I cannot escape is the fact that 
our disunity declares to the world that 
we have no unifying Christ. I am con- 
vinced that our demonstrated unity in 
Christ, such a unity as the world can see, 
is the most powerful witness we can bear 
and the most penetrating evangelism we 
can carry on. 


W rrnovt THAT WITNESS, we stand im- 
poverished before a distraught world that 
says to the church, as it has a right to say, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” 
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By WILLIAM SCARLETT 


I HAVE READ with very great interest and 
sympathy Dr. Coffin’s splendid article. 
With what he has to say, with his im- 
patience at denominational divisions, his 


insistence on the wastefulness of such a 
condition, the hindrance which it is to the 
cause of Christ, the disloyalty to the 
Word and Purpose of Christ, I am in 
substantial agreement. 

As a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, however, I must of neces- 
sity speak softly on this matter. For our 
record is something of which one cannot 
be proud. I shall never forget the exalta- 
tion of that day in October, 1937, in the 
House of Bishops when a resolution was 
introduced committing us to “seek organic 
unity” with the Presbyterian Church. It 
was passed without a dissenting vote! We 
believed that day that something deep was 
at work in the House. And then little by 
little the noble impulse, the divine impulse, 
was more and more cribbed and confined 
until the life was squeezed out of it, for 
the time being at any rate. 


Ber WE Eptscopatians still quote with 
sincere conviction the great statement of 
the Lambeth Conference of 1920: “We be- 
lieve that God wills fellowship. . . . The 
vision which rises before us is that of a 
Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all 
Truth, and gathering into its fellowship 
all ‘who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,’ within whose visible unity all the 
treasures of faith and order, bequeathed 
as an heritage by the past to the present, 
shall be possessed in common and made 
serviceable to the whole body of Christ. 
Within this unity Christian communions 
now separated from one another would 
still retain much that has long been dis- 
tinctive in their methods of worship and 
service. It is through a rich diversity of 
life and devotion that the unity of the 
whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

That dream still animates our Church. 
But do we really have to wait for some 
ghastly cataclysm to overtake us before 
we fulfill it by putting first things first? 

Some of Dr. Coffin’s practical implica- 
tions, however, could be put into opera- 
tion now. There is no reason why there 
should not be combinations in small towns 
and rural areas. There is no reason, for 
example, why in a small town the Presby- 
terian church and the Episcopal church 
could not unite to carry on a common 
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church project under the presbytery and 
diocese. Wider combinations will then 
become feasible. The more this sort of 
thing is done the closer will the churches 
draw together. 

But perhaps our real failure is at the 
very center rather than at the circum- 
ference. The nearer we draw to Christ, 
the nearer we Christian people are bound 
to draw to each other. Perhaps this is 
where we fail. “When we would make 
much of that which cannot matter much 
to Thee, recall us to the very heart of our 
Christian profession.” 


a ad 


By WILLIAM T. HANZSCHE 


HE COMPELLING TRUTH of Dr. Coffin’s 
"Ti astichs no one can deny. Two ques- 
tions, however, immediately arise. What 
do we mean by unity? How are we to 
proceed to achieve it? 

It should be ceaselessly emphasized that 
unity does not mean uniformity. God 
made us all different. At worship some of 
us are inspired by a spectacle of colorful 
ritual; others are left cold and empty by 
any formalism. In this modern world, 
experience has taught us that men and 
women love their differences, their sep- 
arate identities, and they resent regiment- 
ers who, in the name of unity, force them 
into experiences which produce in all alike 
the same foggy grayness of soul. In a 
united Protestant Church, therefore. there 
must be room for a variety of religious 
experience. Those who want to worship 
Quaker fashion ought to be able to do so, 
and those who want ritualism ought to be 
able to have it. 

The only virtue of our divided Prot- 
estantism now is the variety of worship it 
offers a community. To force people to 
adopt a way of worship in which they find 
little spiritual value is merely to force 
them out of the Church. A few years ago 
a distinguished church leader wrote a book 
entitled The Way of Worship, in which he 
gave a blueprint of the only way men 
should worship God. There is no “The 
Way” to worship. God made us all dif- 
ferent, and somehow there must be no 
standardization in any plan for church 
unity. To substitute clerical authority for 
freedom of conscience. to standardize 
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Protestant worship, is to destroy it. In any 
plan for Protestant unity it must be under- 
stood that unity cannot mean uniformity. 


Secnsny, we can never achieve Prot- 
estant unity by a mass movement. God's 
ways, as far as we can discover in this 
world, are the ways of evolution rather 
than revolution. The various groups within 
Protestantism must first unite among 
themselves. There is no reason under the 
sun, for example, (except the obstinacy and 
the suspicions of men) why we Presby- 
terians cannot gather all branches of the 
Presbyterian Church first into one great 
church. Yet, some of us Presbyterians 
have not yet discovered that the Civil 
War is over. Our Congregational brethren, 
with whom we should have been united 
long ages ago—for the first union experi- 
ments were started back before 
have been making real progress in unity 
while we merely talk about it. When the 
several groups of Protestants have united, 
the ritualistic churches together, the Cal- 
vinistic churches together, etc., then we 
can proceed to the larger unity which is 
the ultimate goal. 

Meanwhile, thanks to Henry Sloan Cof- 
fin for goading us again to put our prayers 
into practice. 
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By CHARLES 
CLAYTON MORRISON 


HREE POINTS among the many cogent 
ype Ramee in Dr. Coffin’s challeng- 
ing article particularly impress me. The 
first is his emphasis upon the triviality of 
the things that divide us. The simple truth 
is that our sectarian divisions have pro- 
duced a tragically distorted conception of 
Christianity. Our sectarianism has twisted 
our perspective so that we see trivial 
things as great magnitudes and great things 
as subordinate to them. There are times 
when we realize this distortion of our 
perspective—when we are together as at 
Amsterdam, or in a united ministers’ meet- 
ing, or in a common evangelistic effort. 
or in a community celebration of the 
birthday of the Protestant Reformation. 
These are high moments of ecumenical 
vision. 

But when we separate and return to our 
several denominational levels, the “distinc- 
tive” features of our particular denomina- 
tions assume an importance which con- 
tracts and distorts the ecumenical per- 
spective. Dr. Coffin is right. These dif- 
ferences which separate us are unworthy 
of the tenacity with which we cling to 
them. They are the “mint, anise, and 
cummin” for the tithing of which our 
Lord reproached the Pharisees while they 
neglected the weightier matters of the law. 
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It is not too much to say that our sec- 
tarianism is essentially a form of Phari- 
saism. 


Tue SECOND POINT upon which Dr. Cof- 
fin speaks with emphasis is his character- 
ization of our sectarian divisions as noth- 
ing less than sin. This insight is at last 
beginning to take hold of the Protestant 
conscience. The waste of men and re- 
sources and the impoverishment of Chris- 
tian experience due to our separatedness 
must be faced. But I think we shall not 
get at the root of the matter until we see 
our sectarianism as sin, a sin against 
Christ. He is the head of only one church, 
and that is the ecumenical church, which 
is his body. He is not the head of any of 
our denominational “churches.” In our di- 
visions we divide him. To put it in a 
sentence. we refuse to give him a body 
worthy of his Lordship, a body through 
which his saving Gospel can be mediated 
with power to the world of today. 

In the third place, I believe we must 
be more clear than we are as to the precise 
locus of this sin. Dr. Coffin’s mind is 
clear, I am sure. But I doubt that his 
statement, “Our denominations are a sin,” 
accurately represents his thought. I do not 
find any sin in being a denomination. We 
have “denominations” in all our “churches” 
—groups of Christians who share similar 
convictions or purposes which differ from 
the prevailing standards and procedures. 
We shall have such diversity also in a 
united Protestantism. 


Wa THEN, is the sin of which Dr. 
Coffin speaks? Our answer needs to be 
precise. The sin lies in building separate 
“churches” upon these differences. It is 
the churchism of the denominations that 
divides Christ’s body. This churchism is 
a sin against Christ because it denies to 
his Church, which is the ecumenical 
Church, the possibility of coming into 
visible existence. 

In my conception of a united church, 
our denominations need not be summarily 
abandoned. They can remain as long as 
there is any life in their traditions. Most 
of them, I imagine, would soon disappear 
because having renounced their churchly 
pretensions and being committed to an 
ecumenical allegiance, there would be little 
vitality left in them. 
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Carolina Youth Group 
Starts Unusual Project 


A North Carolina Westminster Fellow- 
ship group is collecting stones from the 
First Presbyterian churches in each state 
capital to incorporate in a fireplace on its 
new church grounds. 

Probably the only fireplace of its kind 
in the country, it will be built on a spot 
especially designated for youth activities 
on the new four-acre grounds of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Wilson, North 
Carolina. The Wilson church is erecting a 
new sanctuary and educational building 
on the grounds and is planning to make a 
park of the surrounding property. 

The young people began working on the 
project last fall. Miss Peggy Crow, mod- 
erator of the Westminster Fellowship, 
wrote to the First Presbyterian churches 
in each state capital, suggesting that her 
group would welcome a stone of each 
state, “symbolic of the unity that is in 
Christ.” 

To date, the Wilson young people 
have received stones from First Presby- 
terian churches in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Jefferson 
City, Missouri; Providence, Rhode Island; 
Columbus, Ohio; Jackson, Mississippi; 
Trenton, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

The stones vary in size from a large 
block from the First Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, New Jersey, to a rock about 
the size of two fists from the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

There are no First Presbyterian churches 
in Concord, New Hampshire; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Augusta, Maine; and 
Pierre, South Dakota. but the group is 
hoping to get representative stones from 
other churches in those states. The young 
people are also hoping to receive stones 
from foreign countries. 


Christian Education Board 
Seeks Youth Delegates 


The Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education is ooking for fifteen outstand- 
ing young people to represent Westmin- 
ster Fellowship at a mid-century World 
Convention of Christian Youth in Toronto, 
Canada, next summer. 

The youth congress will be held in con- 
nection with the World Convention of 
Christian Education in Toronto, Canada, 
August 10 to 16. The convention will 
draw leaders from churches in this and 
seventy other countries. 

Selections will be based on the follow- 
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ing criteria: distribution within the age 
range of eighteen to thirty; geographical 


distribution; interracial representation; 
fair proportion between student and work- 
ing young people, and ability to share in 
a world meeting. Those making nomina- 
tions should consider the young person’s 
intellectual capacity, tact, humility, facility 
in a foreign language, maturity, and par- 
ticipation in local church activities. 

Nominations are to be sent to the De- 
partment of Young People’s Work, 1105 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by April 1, 1950. 


Southern Youth Officers 
Travel to Train Leaders 


Officers of the Westminster Fellowship 
Synod of Catawba are out on the road this 
month in the interests of a more effective 
youth work program. It is the first time 
in the synod’s history that the young 
people have attempted such a program. 

Each Saturday, the team of young peo- 
ple, headed by synod moderator Miriam 
Cowan, is visiting a Catawba presbytery 
to hold sessions training officers in last- 
minute developments in the Presbyterian 
youth program. 


Westminster Fellowship 
“Acquitted” in Illinois 


Westminster Fellowship went on trial 
and was acquitted in Illinois last month. 

The indictment against Westminster 
Fellowship charged that “said system is 
both inadequate and cumbersome and 
should be abandoned in Illinois.” 

Feature of the winter Westminster Fel- 
lowship Synod meeting at the McKinley 
Foundation in Champaign, Illinois, the 
mock trial was presided over by State At- 
torney John J. Bresse, and attracted the 
attention of young people throughout the 
state. 

Leading Illinois young people were called 
on to testify extemporaneously for the 
prosecution and the defense. Don Simpson 
of Alexis. and Suzie Baker of Harrisburg 
witnessed for the prosecution. Ann Foley 
of Paris, Ellsworth Stanton of Chicago, 
and the Reverend Jay Logan of Cham- 
paign, field director of Illinois, testified 
for the defense. 

According to the testimony, the West- 
minster Fellowship plan has weaknesses, 
but where it is being used it is producing 
more effective and enthusiastic programs. 

At the time the verdict was handed 
down, “Judge” Bresse ordered the young 
people bound over for further proceedings 
because there was evidence pointing to 





ignorance of the Westminster Fellowship. 
In entering pleas for mercy on Mr. 
Bresse’s recommendation, the young peo- 
ple promised to survey every church in 
Illinois and to try to strengthen its youth 
program and better train its officers. 
They also proposed setting up a scholar- 
ship fund of $1,000 to send worthy young 
people to Europe to work on rehabilitation 
projects, and recommended use of the 
“each one teach one” system to spread the 
Youth Budget Plan. Under the system, 
presbytery officers would teach churches 
which in turn would instruct other 
churches in the use of the budget. 


Young People to Help 
Japan Christian University 


Christian young people in all forty-eight 
states will go to the polls this spring to 
cast their votes for “peace and good will.” 

Each vote will represent a dollar dona- 
tion for the Japan International Chris- 
tian University, and the name of each 
donor will be added to a giant scroll which 
will be displayed throughout Japan. 

The voting will be the culmination of a 
youth campaign to be conducted during 
the week of April 16 to 23 as part of a 
national campaign which seeks $10,000.000 
to help establish the International Chris- 
tian University in Japan. 

The youth campaign will be conducted 
on a community-wide interdenominational 


basis. In some communities, the regular 
voting booths will be available for the 
young people. In other communities, 


churches, stores, schools, and other pub- 
lic buildings will be used. The week-lonz 
observance will end in community-wide 
worship services at which the young peo- 
ple will present and dedicate the rosters 
and money. The services will follow sug- 
gestions prepared by Japanese Christian 
young people. 

The dream of a great Christian uni- 
versity for Japanese young people was 
first outlined over a half-century ago by a 
Christian missionary, Dr. Albertus Pieters. 
Actual plans were drawn up in 1910, but 
the First World War intervened. Planners 
were again making progress when the Sec- 
ond World War took place. Instead of 
dissolving the dream, the last war strength- 
ened it. 

Site for the university will be Mitaka, 
seventeen miles from Tokyo. 

Architect for the university, Mr. W. M. 
Vories, is one of Japan’s leading builders 
and an outstanding Christian. In accept- 
ing the appointment, the white-haired 
architect said, “I believe that forty years 
of building experience in Japan was God- 
given, a preparation for the work of erect- 
ing this great university.” It is hoped the 
first units of the university will be ready 
early in 1951. 


or 
~v 











The Hereuilepe Llere 








By C. S. LEWIS 


Epitors’ Note: A war has been going on 
among the humans, and Wormwood enjoys 
it so much that he is neglecting his duties 
as a junior devil. Thus far all his efforts 
to corrupt the soul of his patient, a con- 
verted Christian, have failed, much to the 
disgust of his superior, Screwtape. The 
ninth letter follows. 


My dear Wormwood, 

When I told you not to fill your letters 
with rubbish about the war, I meant, of 
course, that I did not want to have your 
rather infantile rhapsodies about the death 
of men and the destruction of cities. In 
so far as the war really concerns the 
spiritual state of the patient, I naturally 
want full reports. And on this aspect you 
seem singularly obtuse. Thus you tell me 
with glee that there is reason to expect 
heavy air raids on the town where the 
creature lives. This is a crying example 
of something I have complained about 
already—your readiness to forget the main 
point in your immediate enjoyment of 
human suffering. Do you not know that 
bombs kill men? Or do you not realize 
that the patient’s death, at this moment, is 
precisely what we want to avoid? He has 
escaped the worldly friends with whom 
you tried to entangle him; he has “fallen 
in love” with a very Christian woman and 
is temporarily immune from your attacks 
on his chastity; and the various methods 
of corrupting his spiritual life which we 
have been trying are so far unsuccessful. 
At the present moment, as the full impact 
of the war draws nearer and his worldly 
hopes take a proportionately lower place 
in his mind, full of his defence work, full 
of the girl, forced to attend to his neigh- 
bors more than he has ever done before 
and liking it more than he expected, 
“taken out of himself” as the humans say, 
and daily increasing in conscious de- 
pendence on the Enemy, he will almost 
certainly be lost to us if he is killed to- 
night. 


‘haw Is so opviovus that I am ashamed 
to write it. I sometimes wonder if you 
voung fiends are not kept out on tempta- 
tion-duty too long at a time—if you are 
not in some danger of becoming infected 
by the sentiments and values of the 
humans among whom you work. They, of 
course, do tend to regard death as the 
prime evil and survival as the greatest 
But that is because we have taught 
Do not let us be infected 


eood. 


them to do so. 
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by our own propaganda. I know it seems 
strange that your chief aim at the moment 
should be the very same thing for which 
the patient’s lover and his mother are 
praying—namely his bodily safety. But so 
it is; you should be guarding him like 
the apple of your eye. If he dies now, you 
lose him. If he survives the war, there is 
always hope. The Enemy has guarded 
him from you through the first great wave 
of temptations. 

But, if only he can be kept alive, you 
have time itself for your ally. The long, 
dull monotonous years of middle-aged 
prosperity or middle-aged adversity are 
excellent campaigning weather. You see, it 
is so hard for these creatures to persevere. 
The routine of adversity, the gradual de- 
cay of youthful loves and youthful hopes, 
the quiet despair (hardly felt as pain) of 





* ... you should be guarding 


him like the apple of your 
eye. If he dies now, you lose 
him. If he survives the war, 
there is always hope.” 


ever overcoming the chronic temptations 
with which we have again and again de- 
feated them, the drabness which we create 
in their lives, and the inarticulate resent- 
ment with which we teach them to re- 
spond to it—all this provides admirable 
opportunities of wearing out a soul by 
attrition. If, on the other hand, the mid- 
dle years prove prosperous, our position 
is even stronger. Prosperity knits a man 
to the World. He feels that he is “finding 
his place in it,” while really it is finding 
its place in him. His increasing reputation, 
his widening circle of acquaintances, his 
sense of importance, the growing pressure 
of absorbing and agreeable work, build up 
in him a sense of being really at home in 
earth which is just what we want. You 


will notice that the young are generally 
less unwilling to die than the middle-aged 
and the old. 

The truth is that the Enemy, having 
oddly destined these mere animals to life 
in His own eternal world, has guarded 
them pretty effectively from the danger 
of feeling at home anywhere else. That 
is why we must often wish long life to our 
patients; seventy years is not a day too 
much for the difficult task of unravelling 
their souls from Heaven and building up 
a firm attachment to the earth. 


W un THEY ARE YOUNG we find them 
always shooting off at a tangent. Even if 
we contrive to keep them ignorant of ex- 
plicit religion, the incalculable winds of 
fantasy and music and poetry—the mere 
face of a girl, the song of a bird, or the 
sight of a horizon—are always blowing 
our whole structure away. They will not 
apply themselves steadily to worldly ad- 
vancement, prudent connections, and the 
policy of safety first. So inveterate is the'r 
appetite for Heaven that our best method, 
at this stage, of attaching them to earth 
is to make them believe that earth can be 
turned into Heaven at some future date by 
politics or eugenics or “science” or psy- 
chology, or what not. Real worldliness is 
a work of time—assisted, of course, by 
pride, for we teach them to describe the 
creeping death as good sense or maturity 
or experience. Experience, in the peculiar 
sense we teach them to give it, is, by the 
bye, a most useful word. A great human 
philosopher nearly let our secret out when 
he said that where virtue is concerned 
“Experience is the mother of illusion;” 
but thanks to a change in fashion, and 
also, of course, to the historical point of 
view, we have largely rendered his book 
innocuous. 

How valuable time is to us may be 
gauged by the fact that the Enemy allows 
us so little of it. The majority of the 
human race dies in infancy; of the sur- 
vivors, a good many die in youth. It is 
obvious that to Him human birth is im- 
portant chiefly as the qualification for hu- 
man death, and death solely as the gate 
to that other kind of life. We are allowed 
to work only on a selected minority of 
the race, for what humans call a “normal 
life” is the exception. Apparently He 
wants some—but only a very few—of the 
human animals with which He is peopling 
Heaven to have had the experience of re- 
sisting us through an earthly life of sixty 
or seventy years. Well, there is our op- 
portunity. The smaller it is, the better 
we must use it. Whatever you do, keep 
your patient as safe as you possibly can. 

Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 


From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pu” 
lishers 
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Your Church and You—An Open Forum 








An Outline of the Christian Faith 


catechetical in- 


0 YOU BELIEVE in 
D struction? 

There are some who do not. These 
hold that catechisms embody an outworn 
educational principle. But the fact re- 
mains that those branches of the Christian 
Church which emphasize catechetical in- 
struction usually have a much better in- 
formed membership than do those who 
have allowed catechetical instruction to 
lapse. There is a definiteness about the 
question-and-answer method of learning 
which has very great advantages if intel- 
ligently employed. 

In 1912 the General Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee with instructions to 
draw up an Intermediate catechism. This 
was done, but for some reason The Jnter- 
mediate Catechism—although it was clear 
and forceful—was known to only a few 
ministers and used for almost thirty years 
by only a small group of pastors in the 
training of their communicants’ classes. 

The 156th General Assembly, meeting 
in Chicago, May, 1944, provided that a 
committee of nine members be appointed 
avith instructions to “revise and rewrite” 
The Intermediate Catechism. The com- 
mittee was later enlarged from nine mem- 
bers to eighteen, and in May, 1947, this 
committee presented to General Assembly 


The Intermediate Catechism, revised and 
rewritten, now called An Outline of the 
Christian Faith (with the subtitle: In 
question and Answer Form for Use in 
Communicants’ Classes, in the Church 
School, and in the Home). 

The price of this Outline (questions 


and answers along with Scripture refer- 
ences) is fifteen cents per copy. By the 
request of the committee and at the au- 
thorization of General Assembly, a com- 
mentary on the Outline was produced. 
The cost of this Commentary is fifty cents 





| BOOKS 


A Tepee in His Front Yard. By 
Clifford M. Drury. Binfords and Mort, 
Portland, Oregon, 1949. (206, pp., $3.00) 








Rk. DRURY IN THIS BOOK has rescued 

from oblivion a missionary among 
the Indians of the Northwest, the Rev- 
erend Henry T. Cowley, who served at a 
time when the United States government 
began placing Indian education in the 
hands of various churches. The Nez 
Perces in eastern Washington became the 
responsibility of the Presbyterians who 


January 21, 1950 


had launched the o original mission among 


per copy. The Outline is intended for the 
pupils; the Commentary, for pastors. 
teachers, and parents. In the Commentary 
the attempt is made to explain in simple 
terms the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
the particular doctrines which the Presby- 
terian branch of the Church universal has 
always emphasized, the structure and pol- 
ity of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and the duties of Christians in 
their daily relations with their fellows and 
with God. 

The committee which drew up this 
Outline and Commentary envisaged their 
use by pastors in the training of boys and 
girls for church membership, by parents 
in their Christian teaching in the home, 
by Sunday school teachers, and by young 
married people who are desirous of estab- 
lishing Christian households. Also it was 
the hope of the committee that mission- 
aries might use the Outline and Com- 
mentary in training workers and in the 
instruction of those under their care. 

Already there has been a gratifving 
response throughout the Church to this 
Outline of the Christian Faith and to the 
Commentary which accompanies it. The 
vear 1950—a Holy Year for our Catholic 
brethren—promises to be one of the most 
significant years from the religious stand- 
point that the American people have 
known in many decades. All branches of 
the Church are making unusual efforts to 
present the benefits of Christian faith to 
the needy heart of the world. 

At this time it is the hope of those who 
produced the Outline and Commentary 
that this simple statement of Christian 
faith and practice, and the explanation of 
the questions and answers, may find 
place of usefulness in Presbyterian 
churches and in Presbyterian homes. 

—Eart L. Dovuctass 


them in 1836 under the Reverend Henry 
H. Spalding. Cowley, after graduating 
from Auburn Theological Seminary, ar- 
rived in Washington in 1871. Since he 
opposed the Indian agent, the latter forced 
Cowley out of the Nez Perce school. 
After teaching briefly in a new whtie com- 
munity, Cowley cast in his lot with the 
Spokane Indians and helped them to ad- 
just to the coming of the white men. He 
also may be regarded as one of the found- 
ers of the thriving city of Spokane. 

This book is based on source material, 
a large part of which is in the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, and is Dr. Drury’s 
fourth biography of missionaries to the 
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Amazing New Alvan Mender 


re- KNIT? NYLONS 


LIKE NEW ina few SECONDS 


IMPLY move up and down. . . . PRESTO 
—A new pair of hose! Mends all runs 
and snags — wide and norrow — pe 
automatically. So easy you can do it with 
your eyes shut! Seve many dollars, earn 
money repoiring your friends’ nylons, ray- 
ons, silks—service weights as well as sheers. 
Costs less than one pair of good nylons, yet 
built to last years. You'll get o thrill out of 
pocket-size Alvon — the automatic genius 
mending machine. It's guoranteed 100%, 
repoirs so perfectly you will be astonished! 
And you, too, may hove it on free trial to 
Prove to yourself that you can sove 80% 
of your stocking bills each yeor! 

Send No Money —Try It FREE! 
Just send nome, addrew. We vend COD. Pay postmen only $1.00 


plus postege ond C.0.0. fees oF send $1.00 now ond we poy postage 
Money beck in 10 deys if not THRILLED! 


Free Instructions! Hurry! Order NOW from 


ALVAN MENDER CO., Dept. 117 
505 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


-MAKE MONEY- 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


Do this profitable easy work in the privacy 
of your home in spare time, experience un- 
necessary. Our complete instructions show 
you how, and also reveal names and ad- 
dresses of many firms whoconstantly address 
thousands of envelopes. Send only 21. - with 
your name and address and we will send 
you everything to get started immediately 
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2. With the Founding of Moody Bible Mustitute 
THERE BEGAN A NEW ERA IN BIBLE STUDY 





h 






eeenow, as then, 
the finest in 


e + 2 , Pg % 
is available for consecrated young men and women who qualify. 
The opportunities are many and the possible achievements unlimited, 


The present curriculum includes eight basic courses taught by a full- 
time resident faculty of 40. The Institute, located in the heart of a 
great city, offers a big proving ground for practical Christian work. 
From everywhere young people come to Moody Bible Institute—the 
finest Bible School in the world—for specialized training they need. 
And it can be yours. Write for an illustrated school catalog with 


complete details. Address Dept. P-200, 


wenn faxes 


15 3 INSTITUTE PLACE « CHICAGO 1m. 84%. 
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STUDENT STATESMEN 





(Continued from page 16) 

minded girl, an honor student, and, like 
many of the foreign students in Presby- 
terian colleges, anxious to get back home 
and do what she can to raise the standard 
of living there. 

Her particular concern is the rehabilita- 
tion of homeless children in Greece. She 
says they are one of the biggest problems 
in Greece, and her ambition is to start a 
boarding school to help them. 


From Africa 

Like Tania, twenty-seven-year-old E. O. 
Aura,“who came from Africa to study 
economics at Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania, is serious about the future. 

“We're here for a definite purpose,” he 
says. “I want to learn all I can in medi- 
cine, science, education, and economics, 
so I can return to Nigeria and transfer 
some of that knowledge to my people.” 

In most Presbyterian colleges, the for- 
eign students live in the college dormi- 
tories, room with American students, and 
eat in the college dining halls. They are 
studying everything from interior decora- 
tion to business administration, are in 
most cases making A grades, and are 
participating whole-heartedly in activities 
ranging from the International Relations 
Club to the swimming team. 


Part-time jobs 


Many of the colleges arrange for part- 
time jobs for students who need them. 
Hastings College in Hastings, Nebraska, 
sponsored a summer-job program, nick- 
named the “Foreign Legion.” In the crew 
working on campus maintenance were two 
Koreans, a Czech, a Mexican, a Nether- 
lander, two Iranians, and a young man of 
Russian parentage who came to Hastings 
from Shanghai. Among them, twelve lan- 
guages were spoken, to the great consterna- 
tion of the superintendent of grounds, who 
claimed “Nebraska American” as his only 
means of communication. 

The foreign boys and girls quickly slip 
into collegiate customs and dress, even to 
wearing jeans rolled up just the right 
number of inches and going on autumn 
hayrides. They take to American fads 
such as knitting argyles and talking sports 
like ducks to water. 

Some, like Haydee Scheinen, Argentine 
student at Lindenwood College in St. 
Charles, Missouri, are astonished at the 
‘fury of the Americanos for beisbol.” 
Others are like Arsene Eglite, a twenty- 
vear-old Latvian student at Centre Col- 
lege in Danville, Kentucky, who, though 
he had never seen a game, was so anxious 
‘0 be up on the sport that he stuck by the 
radio alone one afternoon listening to the 
World Series. 

Many of the students are getting a new 
picture of America from studying at the 
library table with American classmates. 
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Last year, the Reverend Charles Con- 
over, head of Lindenwood College’s de- 
partment of religion and philosophy, polled 
several foreign students and found varied 
reactions: “In Chile I had the impression 
that American people get married four or 
five hours after they meet, that American 
boys and girls could do any crazy thing 
they think of.” A French student ex- 
plained, “American movies make us think 
that the largest proportion of people in 
America are gangsters.” Yet Mr. Conover 
found that the foreign students were dis- 
covering that Americans have just as false 
ideas about other countries. A Danish stu- 
dent was astonished when a student in- 
quired whether there are trains in Den- 
mark, and even more amazed when asked 
whether young men and women “date” in 
her homeland. So goes the exchange. 


Looking beyond the campus 


The foreign students make remote cities 
and lands come alive and take on meaning 
for students who are often tempted to slip 
peacefully into the pleasant routine of 
classes and fun and forget the world be- 
yond the campus. 

At the same time, the foreign young- 
sters are becoming more conscious of the 
problems our nation is confronted with. 
“In Guatemala we say that the atomic 
bomb is the United States’ problem,” one 
student said, “but now that I am here, it 
is also mine.” 

As a rule, the young foreigners bring 
first-class knowledge of their countries to 
classroom and bull-session discussions. 
Many of them have lived through experi- 
ences far in advance of their years. 


From China 


Twenty-year-old Shat Tin-Sze-to, a 
good-natured, popular engineering student 
at Huron College in Huron, South Dakota, 
spent the war years alternately going to 
school and fleeing Japanese raiders search- 
ing for food. His school, the Yuet Shan 
Middle School of Canton, was on the 
move continuously. Students and teachers 
would often travel for days, dangerously 
close to the Japanese, hiding in the moun- 
tains and sleeping in the open until they 
came to a relatively safe spot where school 
would be held again until another move 
was necessary. Shat kept up with his 
studies, however, and in 1948 was ready 
to leave for the United States to study at 
Huron. 

Some of the students are important peo- 
ple in their homelands. George Imai, 
twenty-six-year-old freshman at Whitworth 
College in Spokane, Washington, was na- 
tional field secretary for Boy Scout work 
in Japan before he came to this country 
to study sociology. Muak (“Mr. Chai’) 
Chailangkarn, who at forty-five is one of 
the oldest foreign students at any Presby- 
terian college, is one of a hundred native 


educators from Thailand in this country 
for special study. He was an outstanding 
teacher at Prince Royals College, Cheing 
Mai, Thailand, for over ten years prior to 
entering Wooster College for further study. 
He is on a scholarship from the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Some of the students come from dis- 
placed persons camps and are studying 
here with the aid of special scholarships 
and funds raised by student bodies. 
Beaver, in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; 
Blackburn, in Carlinville, Illinois; Centre, 
in Danville, Kentucky; Davis and Elkins, 
in Elkins, West Virginia; and The College 
of Idaho, in Caldwell, Idaho, are but a 
few of the colleges making this move to 
offer a new life to the homeless students 
of Europe. These students are giving their 
American classmates a truly personal 
glimpse of the privations and sufferings of 
those who prize liberty of conscience above 
all else. There is, for example, Zdenek 
Zikes, twenty-one-year-old Czech student 
at Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon. He escaped from Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, was interned in a German D.P. 
camp, and was brought to this country by 
five cooperating Portland churches, one of 
which is the First Presbyterian. 


Interest in Christian faith 


In addition to acting as off-the-cuff 
spokesmen, the foreign students do a lot 
to keep American students on their toes 
about their Christian faith. An under- 
graduate sent an airmail letter to a Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions execu- 
tive this fall in which he wrote: “I need 
a book on comparative religions and also 
a good simple book on Christianity. .. . 
The foreign students here have got us 
over a barrel, and it is very uncom- 
fortable.” 

Although they represent many faiths in 
addition to the Christian religion, most of 
them attend chapel and church and partici- 
pate in student Christian associations. A 
real understanding of democracy requires 
an understanding of the Christian origin 
of our culture. A number of students 
from abroad have come to an acceptance 
of Christianity while at one of our col- 
leges or in contact with one of our West- 
minster Foundations. 

Home hospitality, especially during 
Christmas vacation, is very important to 
the student from abroad. 

Jamestown College, in Jamestown, South 
Dakota, reports, “The college here makes 
a definite effort to see that these foreign 
students have opportunities to get into 
homes in the community and also to ap- 
pear before service clubs, religious groups, 
and have other opportunities to make con- 
tributions to the community as well as to 
campus life. In general, the impressions 
the students get are good.” 

In the colleges, the young foreigners are 
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Joeducational Colleges 


ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. ourses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
Bh. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 

















CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational —- Moderate 
cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 
needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 





PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
New students may enroll February 6, 1950 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 4 
continents. Democratic campus life : 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 


Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 











Women’s Colleges 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY o—r DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota's only Independent, 
non-tax supported college. 
Christian. Coeducational 





Highest accreditation. Lowest costs 
our-year course 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula 
Your personal inquiries invited 
rite to 
Simuel S. George, President Jamestown, North Dakota 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
hich school), business administration, journalism, 


with emphasis on Christian citizenship 
| 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 

e Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citleenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 


President 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Spring Class will enter 
March 20, 1950 
Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with University of 
Illinois and six other colleges for B.S. 
degree. Accredited by the State of Illinois 
and the National Nursing Accrediting 
Service. Also, registered with the Board of 
Regents, University of the State of New 

York. 
Scholarships available to 
well qualified applicants. 

For information and catalog, write 
Henrietta Froehlke, Director 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


Chicago 12 Illinois 














STUDENT STATESMEN... 


most impressed with the friendly relations 
between students and faculty and the in- 
formality of the classrooms. Two brothers 
from Guatemala, Ivan and Guido Bar- 
rientos, who are studying at Carroll Col- 
lege in Waukesha, Wisconsin, believe our 
educational system has struck a happy 
medium between work and fun. 

“You see,” says Guido, “the students in 
our colleges try to solve the problem of 
life by worrying, but the fact that they 
worry so much creates another problem.” 

Racial discrimination shocks and con- 
fuses them. “Americans,” comments one 
student, “say everything is free and demo- 
cratic. But a Negro citizen can’t go to 
good hotels and movies in Washington and 
I, who am not a citizen, am granted all 
courtesies. I can’t understand it.” 


Comments on America 


Almost all foreign students comment on 
the rapid pace of life here. One young 
man from Nigeria who arrived at La- 
Guardia Field on his way to Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania was thunderstruck 
by New York City. “Why,” he asked a 
startled newspaper reporter who had come 
to interview him, “does everybody run so 
fast? How can you cross the streets with 
this two-way traffic? Don’t you miss the 
sun with those big buildings blocking it 
out?” . 

But in spite of this, the students deeply 
admire the way of life here. They are 
very much impressed with the happy, care- 
free atmosphere of abundance. Peace and 
prosperity are two words they mention 
frequently. A student at Jamestown Col- 
lege in Jamestown, South Dakota, points 
out that “Here you have something to save 
after earning your living.” 

A Centre College displaced student from 
Latvia was struck by the fact that “Amer- 
icans do not seem to be afraid of the 
future.” An Iranian girl at Wilson College 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, describ- 
ing her impressions of American girls, 
wrote, “They are not scared by anything.” 

Lucette Rollet, French student at 
Wooster College, summed up the feeling 
in a recent college meeting. “In Paris,” 
she said, “you have to prove you are 
worthy of confidence before you can be 
trusted. Your word is not enough. Here I 
only put a nickel in the slot for a ride 
on the bus because I am a student. I only 
have to sav I am a student... . / America 
is a land of confidence. Here, you trust 
everyone.” 

The education of our foreign students is 
not going on just in library stacks or 
campus classrooms, but in every contact 
they make each day in their stay here. To 
many of the young men and women from 
abroad, the experience means a new oult- 
look on life, a new sense of values, a faith 
in the future of mankind. 
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, By W. pb ee CHAMBERLAIN 


1, Fleace... 











Question: From California: What 
is the relation of the Kingdom of 
God to the Church and the world 
outside the Church? 


Answer: The Kingdom of God is the 
reign of God, not the realm of God. It is 
his reign on earth. When Jesus taught his 
disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come: 
thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven” (Matthew 6:10), he was defining 
the Kingdom as the doing of God’s will 
on earth. When he said, “Seek ye his 
kingdom and his righteousness” (Matthew 
6:33), he made the seeking of God’s king- 
dom and the seeking of his righteousness 
parallel ideas. Both of these passages are 
cases of synonymous Hebrew parallelism. 
Paul defined the Kingdom as righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit 
(Romans 14:17). 

How is the Kingdom related to the 
Church? The Church is composed of 
God’s people who are called out of the 
world. Through them, he will work out 
his will in the world, i. e., establish his 
Kingdom. 

How is the Kingdom 
world outside the Church? The world is 
the Church’s missionary responsibility. 
When every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father (Philip- 
pians 2:11), then the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the Kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ. 


related to the 


Question: From New Jersey: .. . 
Laymen are more and more taking 
an active part in the work of the 
Church. Some . . . really have a mes- 
sage as a witness for our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Will this activity . . . conflict 
with the work of the pastor, who is 
an ordained preacher, especially 
when the laymen may have an urge 
to address their fellowmen from the 
pulpit? 


Answer: In my judgment, we should 
plan and pray for the laymen to take a 
more and more active part in the life and 
work of the Church. These activities 
should not in any way conflict with the 
work of the ordained minister. The pas- 
tor should welcome the consecrated lay- 
man as a strong ally. There are occasions 
when a qualified layman may address a 
congregation from the pulpit with great 
benefit to them. He often brings a prac- 
tical, down-to-earth message that it is 
good for all to hear. 
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However, a warning should be sounded: 
the layman is usually neither a theologian 
nor a church historian. When such men 
set themselves up as theologians, they are 
in grave danger of getting off on the de- 
tours which lead to heresies. There are 
several such earnest men, taking quite an 
active part in religious affairs today, who 
are teaching things contrary to the Bible. 
Some of them have quite a following. If 
a layman wants to become a theologian, 
he should take the time and make the 
effort necessary to qualify him to speak 
intelligently. Dr. Robert E. Speer was a 
layman, who knew theology and church 
history as few ministers do. For two gen- 
erations, he exercised a spiritual influence 
in the world as great as that of any man 
of modern times. Few.men, however, have 
the native gifts which he had, or his ca- 
pacity for intellectual toil. It is good for 
us ministers to have spiritually alert lay- 
men in our churches, who are ready to 
give an intelligent reason for the faith that 
is in them. 

The Christian Church was a lay move- 
ment from the beginning. Not one of the 
Apostles was from the priestly class. The 
Presbyterian Church has always exalted 
the place of the laymen. At the same 
time, it has insisted that its ministers be 
trained to be intelligent interpreters of 
the Bible. It has not always realized its 
ideals, but that is no reason to forsake 


these ideals. 


AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
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* BALTIMORE 

* CHICAGO 

* LOS ANGELES 
* NEW YORK CITY 
* PHILADELPHIA 

In these cities 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 
has a ministry among the Jews 

For further information, write to: 
Dr. Aaron J. Kligerman, Presbyterian Board 


of Nati 1 Mi , 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 














Peace of Mind 


THROUGH A REMARKABLE LIFE 
PLAN THAT ENABLES YOU TO 
GIVE AND RECEIVE RICHLY 


The secret of attaining Peace 
of Mind is, first, freedom 
from worry. If you are con- 
cerned about protection in 
your old age, you can take a 
long step toward independ- 
ence right now. If you are 
burdened by investment ex- 
- penses and problems, you can 
shed this anxiety by adopting the American 
Bible Society Annuity Plan. Annuity Agree- 
ments may be bought for as little as $100, and 
you get an immediate, excellent, permanent, 
and unchanging return. There is no simpler, 
safer, better investment than this. 

Secondly, Peace of Mind can only be 
achieved through unselfish sharing. You enjoy 
this great blessing when you purchase Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreements be- 
cause, after you and your survivor have had 
the use of your money, it is used to further 
the worldwide Ministry of the Bible. There 
is no greater work you can share in than to 
help spread the Word of God. 

An interesting free booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives”, tells about 
the Plan simply and fully, that 
you are entitled to certain tax 
exemptions, and how 
thousands are enjoy- 
ing long life and hap- 
piness under its great 
benefits. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Church Furnilire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 















Write Department 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, S.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 











TABLE COVERING 


Heavy White Crepe Paper Table Covering 
for your Church Suppers. 
40-inch by 100-yard rolls— ; 
$3.95 postpaid, and payable after receipt. 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Dept. P.L 121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 





GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,011. New York 18, N.Y. 
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* * EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
-————% DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Write for Special Offer 
and Free Samples 
Houseware Guild, Arverne 8, N. Y. 
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EASY WAY TO EARN 




















Use this friendly, preven method to make 
an extra income. No experience needed. 
Just show glorious $1 Assortment of 14 
Religious Greeting Cards with appropri- 
ate Scripture quotation for Birth 
other events. Friends buy fast. You make 
up to 50c! Also Gift Wraps, Scented Sta- 
tionery, Eastern Star, Metallics, Secret 
Pal, many more, Start ‘earning now. 
Write for Samples on approval. 


ORGANIZATIONS! CHURCH GROUPS! 
Let these lovely Greeting Card Assort- 
ments bring the extra dollars you n 
Members have fun showing Samples to 
friends . . . your treasury prospers! Send 
for special fund-raising plan. Write now! 
MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 48-T 
415 N. 8th ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Answering Questions 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


Question: “A friend saw the Radio 
page from the October 29 PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, which I had posted above our radio, 
and asked me why you had left out the 
two most popular religious programs, 
namely, Walter Maier’s Lutheran Hour 
and Charles Fuller’s Old Fashioned Re- 
vival Hour. Our thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter asked why you did not mention The 
Living Bible produced by the American 
Bible Society, station WNEW, New 
York, Sunday, 8:00 to 8:30 A. M. Now 
I want to know why.” (Letter from New 
Jersey) 


Question: “In your Radio column of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, November 26, no 
reference was made to the religious tele- 
vision programs of Jack Wyrtzen and 
Percy Crawford. Why?” (Letter from 
New York) 


Answer: I will try to answer these 
two questions and at the same time raise 
some more. The program The Living Bible 
was not included because the October 29 
column was limited to network programs. 
If readers will send me the names and 
descriptions of their favorite local reli- 
gious radio and television programs, I 
will be glad to mention them in future 
issues. Be sure to tell in some detail the 
things you like about these local programs. 

Charles Fuller’s Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour and Walter Maier’s Lutheran Hour 
cannot be described, as in the first letter, 
as “the two most popular religious pro- 
grams.” There are three, and perhaps four 
religious programs that have larger listen- 
ing audiences than either of these. 


| F MY RADIO COLUMN I stated that the 


only way I could answer the editor’s ques- 
tion about the “most interesting Christian 
radio programs” was to list those most 
“interesting” to me. It was on that basis 
the selections were made. 

The Old Fashioned Revival Hour of 
Charles E. Fuller, ABC, Sunday, 8:00 to 
9:00 A, M., costs more than half a million 
dollars a year for air time alone. 

According to published articles, the so- 
called Lutheran Hour of Walter E. Maier 
costs over one million, four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for air time and pro- 
duction. It requires the considerable effort 
of the Laymen’s League of the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church to raise the 
money. 

The Protestant Radio Commission, with 
an expenditure of less than $200,000 in 
1949, through the cooperation of the lead- 





ing networks and hundreds of independent 
stations, accomplished far more, in my 
opinion, for Christian radio and television 
than did these two programs combined, 
which operated on a budget more than 
ten times as large. 

The Lutheran Hour is not the voice of 
Lutheranism in this country, for it is con- 
trolled by just one of the Lutheran de- 
nominations—a denomination which not 
only does not cooperate with Protestant- 
ism but which does not cooperate with the 
other Lutheran bodies that are working 
together through the National Lutheran 
Council. 

These two programs are based on the 
commercial use of radio for religion, that 
is, the buying of radio time. Both the 
Protestant Radio Commission and the 
Presbyterain Radio and Television De- 
partment hold the view that the providing 
of time for religious broadcasts should be 
a public service of the radio stations and 
that the providing of high quality religious 
programs should be a public service of the 
religious bodies. 


Ta two religious television programs 
about which inquiry was made are com- 
paratively new. They also are done on 
purchased time, which groups them with 
the commercial religious radio programs. 
As to the value of their contents, I would 
be glad to receive the appraisals of the 
readers of this column. 

The Jack Wyrtzen program called 
Word of Life Song Time is carried on 
WATV, Newark, New Jersey, channel 13, 
Sunday 10:00 to 10:30 P. M. 

The Percy Crawford program, called 
Youth on the March, is on WJZ-TV, New 
York and eleven other television stations 
of the American Broadcasting Company, 
Television network, channel 7, Sunday 
10:30 to II:00 P. M. 

What are the strong and the weak points 
of these television programs? Should the 
Presbyterian Radio and Television Depart- 
ment and the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion recommend them? I would be glad 
to receive your answer in care of PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS 

























Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in auth period d 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services, 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely | engrossed Books of 

© with 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 
Send for our free catalog. 


| WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


| ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN.. 





Sonc€ + Banece 


Kathy hardly saw the wedding at all, except that little girl standing up in front with the big people. 


Kathy Finds Out 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


T FIRST Kathy thought it would be fun 
Ato be flower-girl at a wedding. Julia, 
the lady next door, had told her about it. 
It sounded like a game, only a lot of big 
people would be there too, and there’d be 
music and everybody all dressed up. The 
important people in it—like the flower- 
girl—even had special clothes to wear. 

“What do you have to do at a wed- 
ding?” 

“Well, different people have different 
things to do. What you'd do is carry a big 
bouquet of flowers down the aisle of the 
church. You walk very slowly, to slow 
music, and you have to be careful not to 
drop the flowers or trip, because everyone 
will be watching you.” 

So Kathy thought she’d like the wed- 
ding, because she liked doing something 
important and having everybedy watch 
her. To tell the truth, maybe she liked 
being important just a little too much to 
be nice. When she played hospital with 
her friends, she always insisted on being 
the doctor, because the nurse had to do 
what the doctor told her, and all the pa- 
tient did was lie there and tell where it 
hurt. 

But Kathy promised to be flower-girl, 
and Julia and Mrs. Mason came over to 
measure her so they could make her a new 
dress for the wedding. 

The days went on toward the day of 
the wedding, and everyone talked a lot 
about it. But it seemed to Kathy that 
there was someone else in the weddine— 
the bride, they called her—that they 
talked about even more than the flower- 
girl. And when Mother and Daddy showed 
her photographs and magazine pictures of 


weddings, it always seemed to be the 
bride that everyone was looking at. Some- 
times you couldn’t see the flower-girl 
at all. 

When she asked Daddy about it, he 
said, “A flower-girl’s something pretty 
special. Not all weddings have them.” 

So her part in the wedding, Kathy 
thought, was something they could do 
without. But there was always a bride. 
It must be the bride who was really im- 
portant. 


THOUGHT ABOUT THIS, and 
didn’t like it. Finally she made up her 
mind. When Julia came over one day and 
said her dress was partly made and she 
should come and have it fitted, Kathy 
shook her head. 

“I don’t think I want to play wedding 
any more,” she said. 

“Why, Kathy!” Julia said. “why not?” 
She seemed disappointed, and that made 
Kathy feel good. 

“Well,” she said, “maybe I might want 
to play if I can be the bride.” 

Julia took Kathy over to her house. 
She told Mr. and Mrs. Mason and Mr. 
Stuart what Kathy had said, and they all 
seemed to think it was funny somehow. 
That made Kathy cross, and she said she 
positively wouldn’t play unless she was 


bride. They said Julia was going to be 
bride. Kathy said Julia could be flower- 
girl. They said the bride had to be a 


grown-up lady. Kathy said all right, they 
could have their wedding without her. 

Then everyone got serious and tried to 
beg her to be flower-girl. That made 
Kathy feel fine and she didn’t give in— 
that would have spoiled it. 

Kathy didn’t hear much about the wed- 
ding after that, but she was glad when 


Mother told her they'd be going to see it. 
Kathy wanted to see how the wedding 
would look without a flower-girl. 

At first the wedding seemed to be all 
music and flowers, and was very pretty, 
Kathy thought. For just a minute, as she 
sat there between Mother and Daddy, she 
almost wished she were more than just 
one of the watchers. 

Suddenly the music burst out very loud, 
and everybody stood up. Then down the 
aisle. right by Kathy and Daddy, came 
a little girl—a girl about Kathy’s size— 
carrying a big bouquet, walking very 
slowly, in time with the music. 

Kathy pulled Daddy’s sleeve. 
that?” she whispered. Daddy shushed her, 
then bent down and said softly, “Mr. 
Stuart’s little cousin Joan.” 

Kathy hardly saw the wedding at all, 
except that little girl standing in the new 
dress up there with the big people in front 
of the church. All at once the music got 
loud again, and everyone was getting up 
and going out the aisles. Kathy heard a 
lady behind her say to someone, “That 
little flower-girl—wasn’t she darling!” 


“Who's 


T nat WAS JUST TOO MUCH for Kathy to 
stand. She pushed through the people 
and ran toward the entrance, so mad she 
wanted to throw things. Of course it was 
herself she was mad at, for she knew it 
was her own fault she wasn’t flower-girl. 

Kathy ran all the way home by herself. 
When she got there she just sat on the 
porch and felt tired. 

But pretty soon she wanted to play, and 
went off to find her friends. If they 
wanted to play hospital, she thought, she’d 
try being the patient for a change. Any- 
way, what kind of hospital would it be 
without a patient? 
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IT’S SIMPLE! Here’s how you do it: 


@ Send for free canvass materia!s (use coupon below). 
© Organize canvass territories as specified. 


Sell 20 or more new or renewal subscriptions to the magazine at 
full price ($3.50 one year—$6.25 two years—$9.00 three years). 


@ Deduct 50¢ for each new or renewal subscription year, and 
deposit total in treasury of sponsoring church group. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, P- 


Please send free information ond canvass materials. | am anxious to earn 
subscription commissions for my church group. 
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